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A United Drive 


Ix recent issues we have been able to record great pro- 
vress n extending the industrial gas load, and it is 
obvious that the great success of certain undertakings is 
encouraging others to look about for new business in the 
There is yet, however, no united drive 





field of industry. 

-and without 100% co-operation we shall not gain the 
100% business which is ours if only we tackle the problem 
in the right manner. The excellent work being done by 
the Industrial Development Centres demands more sup- 
port, not only by way of individual subscription, but by 
further individual endeavour. There is always a ten- 
dency to regard a pool of information as a fountain head, 
a central body as possessing uncanny powers of obtaining 
facts. At the risk of reiteration we emphasize that the 
value of the services of a pool is directly proportional 
to the amount of individual effort. 

One main idea of the Industrial Development Cgntres 
is that the smaller undertakings may benefit by the 
researches and investigations of their larger neighbour 
who are able to employ the necessary organization and 
staff; but while the smaller undertakings may rely upon 
the help and advice of the Centres, they must undertake 
the spade work of contacting both with industrialists on 
the large scale and manufacturers on the small scale. 
The manager of the smallest undertaking in the Centre 
should be just as keen to collaborate with the manufac- 
turer as are the executives and specialist staffs of the 
largest constituent in the group. This is essential to full 
progress, but it is an essential at present largely ignored. 

Thanks to the Industrial Centres, the small concern 
has at command the results of undertakings with the 
facilities of demonstration rooms and experimental work- 
shops, and so on. These results, however, cannot be of 
much use unless the small concern is alive to the possi- 
bilities of industrial gas usage and is on friendly terms 
with the potential industrial and commercial consumers 
in its area. This fact was well brought out in the paper 
by Messrs. Windiate and Craddock, of the Stretford and 
District Gas Board, before the Manchester District 
Association of Gas Engineers, and it was further em- 
phasized by Colonel Carr during the discussion, The 
Stretford Gas Board provides an extraordinarily good 
indieation of the need for co-operating with the manu- 
facturer, who must be made aware that the gas under- 
taking is not simply an agency through which he buys 

commodity, but a business organization upon which 

ean depend for expert advice and assistance, 





Editorial Notes 


Contact with the Manufacturer 


THREE years ago, as we have already mentioned in the 
** JouRNAL,”’ the Stretford and District Gas Board lost 
a load of over 114 million c.ft. per annum when the Ford 
Motor Company moved to Dagenham. Since that time, 
however, they have more than recouped this loss; but 
this increase has not been obtained merely because they 
It has been 
a question of continuous contact with the manufacturer; 
it has involved a close knowledge of the manufacturing 
processes followed by careful investigation. At Stretford 
it has been the practice to visit manufacturers, whether 
they are consumers or not, two or three times a year. 
These visits afford the opportunity of acquainting the 
manufacturer with the latest types of gas equipment, and 
build-up that mutual confidence which must exist as a 


are able to manufacture and sell cheap gas. 


foundation for continuous and progressive business. 
Most of the new business at Stretford has been developed 
as a result of these service calls. The examples quoted 
in the paper indicate the patience and persistence which 
have been exercised to build-up the industrial load; and 
it must not be left for the larger undertakings to follow 
this method of service. Every undertaking, irrespective 
of size, must carry out these service principles, and, 
particularly important, service must not stop at the point 
of installation. Constant attention must be devoted to 
maintain the proved high efficiency of gas-consuming 
plant. 

Another contribution on the use of gas in industry 
of especial interest is the Presidential Address by Mr. 
Sydney Smith, of Dunfermline, to the Eastern District 
of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, His references to 
the breaking-up of ships and metal cutting generally are 
noteworthy because there can be no doubt that this and 
other demolition work afford a big opportunity fdr the 
use of gas. A good deal of research on metal cutting has 
been carried out by the Dunfermline Gas Department, 
and oxy-coal gas has proved to be far more effective 
than oxy-acetylene. We call particular attention to the 
author’s references to the Oxy-Ferrolene process, which 
is new to this country and which appears to have great 
possibilities. In this process the coal gas, which is used 
as a vehicle, is impregnated with the vapour of a liquid 
known as Ferrolene, and it is claimed that in operation 
the system shows a saving of 33 to 40°, on acetylene and 
a definite saving of oxygen. Many other advantages of 
the system were set out by Mr. Smith, whose Address 


appeared in our Oct. 17 issue. 





Coke Sales Difficulties 


Tue Coke Salesmen’s Circle, which was inaugurated last 
May, is continuing its good work, and should help greatly 
in raising the standard of coke salesmanship and in 
minimizing the difficulties which beset the coke sales- 
man. There are, we suggest, three major difficulties in 
expanding the domestic sale of coke. First, the prejudice 
born of past experience of deliveries of coke varying 
widely in both grading and quality; secondly, the in- 
stallation of so many thousands of coke boilers of a size 
totally inadequate to give constant hot water; and, 
thirdly, a feeling that to sell coke is to affect adversely 
the sale of gas. Regarding the last-named difficulty, we 
say without hesitation that good coke sales spell good 
gas sales; and as to the first objection, the past few 
years have witnessed a remarkable change in the method 
of preparing and marketing of coke by gas undertakings, 
As an indication of what has been done in this direction 
it may be mentioned that the gas undertakings compris- 
ing membership of the London and Counties Coke 
Association, a report of whose annual mecting is given 
in our issue to-day, have expended in the last three years 
a’ total of £1,500,000 on coke grading plant designed 
almost solely for the production of coke of improved 
quality and of the various grades required. During the 
same period they have expended more than £80,000 in 
advertising domestic coke burning appliances. Even so 
a great deal more work of an educational and propaganda 
character needs to be carried out to make the public fully 
aware that the gas coke of to-day is very different from 
the gas coke of yesterday. 

These facts were brought out in a paper by Mr. 
E. W. L. Nicol, Technical Adviser to the Association, 
before the C.S.C.. which was published in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ last week, and which deserves widespread 
study. Mr. Nicol has played a very important part in 
the introduction and improvement of the modern coke 
boiler, and it is in connection with the second of the 
objections stated above that his contribution is very 
much to the point. Price cutting has led to the produc- 
tion of badly-fitted boilers of minute dimensions and very 
limited fuel capacities. These inadequate boilers, which 
have been installed for the most part by speculative 
builders, entail totally unnecessarily heavy fuel consump- 
tion, and on account of the amount of attention they 
require they give the householder quite a wrong impres- 
sion of what a properly designed and fitted coke boiler 
means. They also cause great difficulty to the Gas 
Industry in that they tend seriously to discredit the fuel 
used in them. AIl this difficulty is caused by a very small 
saving in first cost—penny-wise cuts which prove to be 
anything but economies in the long run. 


Future Prospects 


Ir is essential that everything should be done to encour- 
age builders of all types to fit only appliances which will 
perform their function. This work the Gas Industry must 
carry out with keenness and energy; and the excellent 
organization and technical staff of the London and Coun- 
ties Coke Association will prove of enormous assistance. 
Let us bear in mind that, in addition to 1,700,000 grates 
and ranges, 330,000 boilers will be required for the equip- 
ment of new dwellings to be erected in 1935 if the present 
rate of house building in this country is maintained. 
Now if only one-third of the estimated number of boilers 
coke fired—and we think this a_pessi- 
next year’s increment in demand for graded 


required 
mistie view 


are 


domestic coke may amount to more than 300,000 tons. 
Then, apart from the use of coke in the domestic boiler, 
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there is every reason to anticipate a much mor 
increase in the demand for coke for open firegr: tes, in 
spite of deeply rooted prejudice. Here, again, Mr, 
Nicol had some heartening figures to encourage his audi. 
ence, and he mentioned that the present yearly rate of 
installation of coke burning grates by two London Ga 
Companies alone is more than 14,000. In this connec. 
tion gas undertakings generally might well allow eon. 
sumers the benefit of having coke 
terms. 


rapid 







grates on hire-purchas 


Petrol from Coal 


AN important announcement was made in The Times of 
Oct. 31 the formation of a compulsory 
association in Germany for the production of petrol from 
lignite. The State-controlled company has been formed 
by ten leading firms, among which foreign interests are 
represented. Dr. Denmer, of the Reichsbank, has been 
given the powerful position of Reich Commissioner jin 
charge of the plan. The regulations are exceedingly 
stringent—doubtless due to the fact that the production 
of motor spirit from lignite cannot be justified on 
economic grounds alone. 

** The initial share capital of the new company, called 
Brown Coal-Petrol A.G.,’’ states The Times Corre- 
spondent, ** amounts to 100,000,000m., although it is 
known that the construction of the two new hydrogena- 
tion plants will need at least 250,000,000m. It is 
now clear that the process owned by the I.G. Dye 
Trust will be used, although the new plants will work 
independently of the Leuna Works. The new plants 
wili produce eventually 500,000 tons of spirit a year; the 
Leuna plant, which was producing 120,000 tons in 1933, 
is expanding its capacity to 350,000 tons a_ year. 
As German imports of motor spirit amount to a little 
1,000,000 year, it is that Ger- 
many reckons to be completely independent of foreign 
supplies in a relatively short time. It seems likely that 
will be practically achieved about the year 


concerning 





over toms a clear 


this aim 
1937." 

** How and when the Government propose to cnsur 
a reasonable price for the motor spirit from these plants 
and from the firms in the Ruhr experimenting in the 
hydrogenation of bituminous coal has not yet been ex- 
plained.”’ 

Also in the news this week is the fact that the French 
Government have sanctioned a plan for the establish- 
ment in Northern France of plant for the extraction of 
fuel oil and petrel from coal. Preparations for the 
erection of two experimental works in the Pas-de-Calais 
are already in hand. The Ministry of Labour states that 
several million franes are being spent on the scheme. 


Coke Oven Research 


Tue Presidential Address of Mr. G. J. Greenfield to the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, reported on_ later 
pages, may be summed up as a plea for a much larger 
measure of research in the coke oven industry. He asks 
for individual investigation correlated but not directed 
by a central body. The problems he would like investi- 
gated are many and varied. One is the hydrogenation 
of tars. On this very subject we publish to-day a paper 
which Dr. F. S. Sinnatt, Director of Fuel Research, pre- 
sented last Thursday to the Midland Association of Gas 
Engineers; and it is difficult to understand how in 








dividual firms operating coke ovens could undertake such 
work to better effect than the Fuel Research Station. 
Indeed, throughout his Address Mr. Greenfield does not 
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propose exactly how the Coke Oven Managers’ Association 
should set about this research; and we should appreciate 
his further views on the matter. How, for example, is 
the research to be financed? And is the research to be 
in collaboration with other institutions and_ societies 
facing similar problems or in part via the universities? 
If so, what concrete proposals are to be put forward 
by the Association, and when is the approach to other 
bodies to be made? 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Greenfield that greater 
research is called for within the coke oven industry, but 
we cannot visualize full success without the collaboration 
of others working on the same and similar problems; 
and we suggest that the Coke Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion should propose some practical plan for joint 
discussion. 

Having said that he has no wish to enter into con- 
troversial arguments as to what price gas undertakings 
ought to pay for coke oven gas, Mr. Greenfield expresses 
his conviction that organized investigation would 
speedily show that more profitable uses exist for coke 
oven gas than simply selling it to gas undertakings. The 
while, of course, research into the production in coke 
ovens of a fuel suitable for domestic purposes proceeds 
apace and with every indication of success. We feel the 
need for a better understanding regarding this and other 
research between the coke oven industry and the gas 
suppliers, and suggest that the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association should marshal their ideas and formulate 
some means of approach to bring about this better under- 
standing. 


The Disposal of Coke Oven Gas 


AMONG many interesting features at the conference 
of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association there may be 
singled out for special mention the reception given to 
the suggestion recently made in these columns that the 
subject of coke oven gas disposal might with advantage 
be re-examined at the present juncture by a joint com- 
mittee representing the Gas and Coke Oven Industries. 
The subject was brought before the Annual Meeting, as 
will be seen from the account given in our pages to-day, 
by Mr. T. B. Smith, who has hin:self made concrete pro- 
posals for a local gas grid on the North-East Coast. In 
his remarks Mr. Smith appeared to suggest that the 
adverse arguments and criticisms put forward to him by 
gas engineers when discussing the purchase of coke oven 
gas were founded upon a misconception of the powers of 
coke ovens, and were even such as to cause surprise to a 
coke oven manager. It may be, and indeed is, true that 
the average gas manager knows little about coke oven 
conditions, both technically and politically. It may be 
equally true that the coke oven manager does not under- 
stand the underlying necessity for some of the apparently 
“ surprising *? arguments advanced against Mr. Smith’s 
proposals. Past experience suggests that there is room 
for very definite and unfortunate misunderstandings on 
both sides, and, that being so, there is every ground for 
the appointment of a joint committee which could 
examine every aspect of the question and publish a 
report so comprehensive that it would serve as a store- 
house of information for some time to come. The com- 
plete report would furthermore indicate steps that must 
be taken to increase the sales of coke oven gas to gas- 
works if such a step were found to be desirable. 

[t is, therefore, with particular interest that we publish 
the information to-day that at the Annual Meeting of 
the Coke Oven Managers’ Association the Council was 
instructed to see if anything can be done to initiate the 
conversations suggested. The purchase of coke oven gas 
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has proved advantageous to gas undertakings in the 
past and it is very unlikely that the Institution would 
refuse to explore the subject when requested to do so 
by a responsible body. 

There are many aspects of this complex subject, and 
it is to the good that the coke oven managers recognize 
the fact. It would be impossible here to discuss all these 
points in detail, but attention may be directed to certain 
aspects of the subject which must bulk largely in any 
detailed discussions. One problem, to which reference 
has been made cursorily before, is that of fuel conserva- 
tion throughout the country. It is a proud boast of 
the Gas Industry that gas manufacture is conducted 
with a minimum waste of fuel as compared with cer- 
tain competitive fuels. It is not so many years since 
discussions upon fuel utilization were centred round the 
problem of coal conservation. It was recognized that 
in our millennium, perhaps from the year 1800 to the 
year 2800, a minute strip of the aeons that constitute 
the earth’s life-history, we shall use up all those vast 
stores of coal which it has occupied nature so many 
millions of years to form; and that this generation had 
a sacred duty not to waste the gifts of nature. There 
was no ban upon using them; it is criminal to waste 
them. To-day the position seems, perhaps as the result 
of the prodigality of the War, to be changed, and the 
coal industry appoints a commercial body to encourage 
the burning of as much raw coal as possible, regardless 
of whether that is or is not the best method of utilizing 
nature’s gifts. 


To Stop the Waste 


THE same mistake must not be made in regard to coke 
oven gas. The gas supplies present and potential of this 
country should be reviewed and tabulated. Gas, and 
the term is not here restricted to coal gas, is generated 
as the result of many industrial operations. This gas 
is just as much an unavoidable but valuable product 
as 1s natural gas in America. In one of the nation’s 
greatest industries, for example, the production of iron 
and the manufacture of steel and of objects made from 
steel, blast furnace gas is an unavoidable bye-product. 
A certain amount of blast furnace gas is utilized, and in 
a fully self-contained works the whole of it would be 
required; it happens, however, that for reasons partly 
connected with transport costs many blast furnaces exist 
in localities too far from a steel works to permit of their 
surplus gas being so utilized. In such circumstances the 
blast furnace gas could be used for heating carboniza- 
tion plants, if the products of the carbonization could be 
sold. To particularize, it is of no use putting a coke 
oven plant at a blast furnace and using the blast furnace 
gas to heat the ovens if the whole of the oven gas 
liberated is to be blown into the atmosphere or used 
under boilers where the blast furnace gas would be 
equally suitable. "» 

Can nothing be done to stop the waste of blast furnace 
gas? And how much blast furnace gas is actually being 
wasted? The answer to the first of these questions lies 
in the disposal of coke oven gas. The ultimate answer 
may not lie with the Gas Industry at all, but with the 
iron and steel industry who may construct central jnstal- 
lations self-contained as regards fuel, and thus reduce 
their fuel costs from some £4 per ton of finished steel to 
nearer 80s. Whatever the answer is, it must be known 
if the amount of surplus coke oven gas available is to 
be correctly assessed. There may be many instances, 
such as the countryside around Middlesbrough or 
Sheffield, where the steel works could not take all the 
gases liberated, in a self-contained plant, and wherein the 
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Gas Industry might play an important part. These areas 
should be mapped out, and it may be suggested that the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers 
might be technically represented in any proposed investi- 
gation. This may be all the more necessary since so 
many coking plants are now associated with steel works. 
If the iron and steel interests decided that now or in the 
near future they would themselves be likely to want their 
whole output of gas, one great source of coke oven gas— 
that from plants situated at iron and steel works—would 
be removed from the purview of the discussions. 


The Domestic Coke Market 


Tue coke oven plants situated at the collieries present 
another aspect of the problem. At present these plants 
produce coke to meet the sales made to iron works with 
which the collieries are not for the most part connected. 
When coke demands are low, output of furnace coke is 
diminished; the same is true of the coking plants at 
the steel works—but with a difference. When the pro- 
duction of furnace coke at the colliery-owned coking 
plants falls off, the plant may not reduce output, but 
may cut all the surplus coke for sale in the domestic 
market. In this event the continuity of supply of gas 
would not be interrupted, but what of the effect of such 
activities upon the coke market? Should the Gas 
Industry purchase gas from these plants to enable them 
to sell coke in competition with other gas-works? To 
that question we are disposed to give a positive answer. 
The activities of the London Coke Committee have 
shown that, with a proper sales organization, more cok« 
can be sold than the gas companies can make. Has 
not the time come to consider the suggestion made by 
Dr. Foxwell before the National Smoke Abatement 
Society that the gas and coke oven interests should get 
together to market domestic coke co-operatively ? With 
the increasing tendency for the coke ovens to be situated 
at the steel works, the coke ovens at the collieries, both 
existing and to be built in the years to come, will be 
driven—as many have been, not to their disadvantage- 
into the domestic market. If internecine strife for the 
coke market of the future is to be avoided, friendly and 
co-operative arrangements should be made now between 
the Gas Industry and the coke oven owners. These 
arrangements might well be found to embrace also the 
sale of some of the gas produced at gas-works, and the 
proposed committee might become one of the essential 
links in a chain of events the end of which cannot be 
foreseen. 

One vital aspect of this_subject demands discussion- 
namely, the provision of stand-by plant and stocks of 
coal at the gas-works. If there could be discovered 
some means, even involving legislation, whereby the 
necessity for maintaining such plant could be removed. 
there is no doubt that the price of coke oven gas could 
increase to a figure which would better satisfy the coke 
oven industry. One thing, however, is certain. Not 
even to secure cheap gas can the gas undertakings of 
this country do anything that would jeopardize their 
proud boast that they never let the consumer down. 

Coke ovens have gas to sell, and there are few matters 
connected therewith other than price, constancy of 
calorific value, and quantity available which concern them 
closely. The Gas Industry, being a great public service 
has far more far-reaching obligations; at the very least 
it would be well that these obligations and requirements 
should be laid down and discussed so that those who 
desire to supply gas undertakings with coke oven or 
other gas should understand what is expected of them. 
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An Overdose of Current 






An extraordinary electricity ‘* incident ” one, indeed 
which is likely to prove somewhat costly to the upply 
undertaking concerned—occurred recently in the Hartley 
district of Plymouth; and it serves as a warning of th: 
damage which may follow the repetition of such 
fortunately rare, fault in the distribution system. Con. 
sumers of electrical current for one purpose or another 
are used by this time to the vagaries of a system which 
may suddenly leave them without a supply—a happen. 
ing which in itself, while often distinctly inconvenient, 
is unlikely to be actually dangerous or costly, at least 
to the domestic consumer. From Plymouth, however, 
comes the news of what would appear to be the opposite 
taking place—namely, instead of having no current at 
all, or, rather, following upon having no current at all, 
consumers, willy nilly, received too much; and, natu. 
ally, being in the majority of cases unable to appreciate 
the symptoms of such a fault, they suffered considerabk 
surprise and damage. 

The facts, briefly, are these. About half-past eight 
in the evening, an electric cable saw fit to “ burn out.” 
and as the cable was rightly underground, instead of 
looping itself from post to post across the countryside. 
it took the workmen who were hurried to the scene some 
little time to trace the fault. As a result, all the houses 
in the neighbourhood were witnout current for the re- 
mainder of that night, and it was not until late the follow- 
ing afternoon that the supply was again available. Then 
the fun began. In an endeavour, perhaps, to make 
retribution for so long an absence of energy, the supply 
undertaking apparently switched on an overdose. The 
results were remarkable. Householders’ lights blazed 
forth with startling briliiance, while those who, observ- 
ing with joy the return of their lights, hastened to regak 
themselves once more from their silenced all-mains wire- 
less sets, were treated to such a volume of “ hum ” that 
they were forced in self-defence to cut off or ** tune 
down *’ their sets. History does not relate what hap- 
pened to people who were using vacuum cleaners, electric 
washing machines, irons, or even the mundane cooker; 
but the possibilities are boundless. Efficiency figures 
might well have been created on the last-named appli- 
ance which would have surpassed any that the Gas Indus- 
try can claim. But, by this time, overworked fuses 
began to wilt under the strain, and darkness descended, 
in whole or in part, on many households once more. 
It was in the houses, however, where the _ fuses 
were evidently more robust that, according to the report, 
things became really lively; the filaments of electric 
lamps gave up the unequal task; lamp sockets were 
burnt out; while wireless sets, which had not been cut 
off completely at the first deafening outburst of ‘* hum,” 
were seriously damaged. 

After a mere half-hour of this, however, the supply 
undertaking awoke to the realization that all was not 
well on the district, and once more deprived the long- 
suffering populace of current—an act for which on 
imagines the latter were on this occasion devoutly 
thankful. We understand that the undertaking have 
since been busily employed on a house-to-house canvass 
in an endeavour to assess—and, we hope, reimburse 
the cost of the damage caused by their little lapse. A 
local paper, commenting on the occurrence, remarked 
that ** the mishap caused a mild sensation.” One can 
well appreciate this, but also wonders whether the dis- 
trict really treated so unfortunate an incident with the 
sang froid which such a reserved comment might lead 
one to believe. 
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|| BRITISH GAS FEDERATION 





Photo. by Elliott and Fry, Ltd. 


The Right Honourable the Lord Macmillan, 
R.C., €L.D., PA. 


First President of the British Gas Federation. 


Sir Thomas Allen, Knt., J.P. 
W. H. Ansell, Esquire, M.C., 
Vice-President, Royal Institute of British Architects. 
A. L. Ayre, Esquire, O.B.E., J.P., 
President, National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. 
Hubert Baines, Esquire, C.B.E., 
Chief Engineer, H.M. Office of Works. 
George Balfour, Esquire, J.P., M.P. 


Major Harry Barnes, 
Chairman, Town Planning Committee, London County Council. 


G. R. Bellew, Esquire, 
Somerset Herald of Arms. 
Sir Ernest Benn, Bart., C.B.E. 
C. Valon Bennett, Esquire, 
President, The Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Professor William A. Bone, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Professor and Head of the Department of Chemical Technology, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. 


Leslie C. Bowker, Esquire, O.B.E., M.C., 
Remembrancer to the Corporation of London. 
John C. Bridge, Esquire, C.B.E., 
Senior Medical Inspector of Factories, Home Office. 
Major H. Brown, O.B.E., 
Deputy Engineer-in-Chief, Engineering Department, Post Office. 
W. B. Brown, Esquire, C.B., C.B.E., 
Principal Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade. 
E. Leslie Burgin, Esquire, M.P., LL.D. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade. 
H. T. Calvert, Esquire, M.B.E., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Director, Water Pollution Research Division. 
William Cash, Esquire, J.P., 
Past President, British Commercial Gas Association. 
Alan E. L. Chorlton, Esquire, C.B.E., M.P. 
Sir Lawrence Chubb, Knt. 
Reginald G. Clarry, Esquire, M.P. 
Sir G. Christopher Clayton, Knt., C.B.E., M.P., Ph.D. 
The Right Honourable J. R. Clynes, J.P., D.C.L., 
President, National Union of General and Municipal Workers. 
H. W. Cole, Esquire, C.B.E., 
Deputy Under-Secretary for Mines. 
Sir Herbert Creedy, G.C.B., K.C.V.O., J.P., M.A., 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War. 


A. E. Cutforth, Esquire, C.B.E., 


President, Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
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N the Great Hall of Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
W.1, a distinguished company of over 650, com- 
prising many eminent guests and representative members 
of all branches of the Gas Industry, took part last 
Monday in the inaugural ceremony of the British 
Gas Federation. In the Chair was Lord Macmillan, 
first President of the Federation, with, on his right, 
the Secretary of State for Air, the Marquess of 
Londonderry, and on his left Sir David Milne-Watson. 


In view of the outstanding importance of the event, 
it will be of interest to place on record the distin- 


guished occupants of the main table. They were as 


follows :— 


Alfred E. Dean, Esquire, M.B.E., 


President, Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountant 


Sir Patrick Duff, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works and Public Buildings. 


Cecil Eaton, Esquire, C.B., M.A., 


Principal Assistant Secretary, Board of Education 


E. Cassleton Elliott, Esquire, 
President, Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 


E. V. Evans, Esquire, O.B.E. 
The Right Honourable the Viscount Falmouth. 
Sir Alfred E. Faulkner, Knt., C.B., C.B.E., 

Under Secretary for Mines, Mines Department 
The Lord Fermoy, M.P. 
Courtenay C. S. Fooks, Esquire. 
R. W. Foot, Esquire, O.B.E., M.C. 
G. Topham Forrest, Esquire, 

Superintending Architect of Metropolitan Buildings and Architect to the L.C.C 
Sir Francis Fremantle, Knt., O.B.E., M.P., M.D. 
Sir Francis Goodenough, Knt., C.B.E., 

Executive Chairman, British Commercial Gas Association 


T. Goulden, Esquire, 


Past President, The Institution of Gas Engineer 


Sir Ernest Gowers, K.C.B., K.B.E., 


Chairman, Coal Mines Re-organisation Commission 


Sir Horace P. Hamilton, K.C.B., 


Permanent Secretary, Board of Trade. 


Thomas Hardie, Esquire, 
Past President, The Institution of Gas Engineers 


Brig.-General Sir Harold Hartley, Knt., C.B.E., M.C., F.R.S., M.A., 


Chairman, Fuel Research Board. 
The Right Honourable John W. Hills, D.S.O., M.P., D.C.L. 
W. G. Hislop, Esquire, 


President, Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
The Right Honourable Lord Horder, K.C.V.O., M.D. 
Sir George H. Hume, Knt., J.P., L.C.C. 
Sir Cyril W. Hurcomb, K.B.E., C.B., 


Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Transport. 


The Lord Hyndley, 
Director, Bank of England. 


The Lord Iliffe, C.B.E. 
Sir George Jessel, Bart., M.C. 


Sir Robert Johnson, K.B.E., 
Deputy Master of the Royal Mint. 








Sir Stephenson H. Kent, K.C.B. 
Councillor Major Geoffrey H. Kitson, 
Vice-Chairman, National Gas Council. 
T. H. F. Lapthorn, Esquire, J.P. 
The Most Honourable the Marquess of Londonderry, K.G., M.V.O., 
Secretary of State for Air. 
Sir Thomas McAra, Knt., J.P., 
Secretary, Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. 
Sir Stanley Machin, Knt., J.P. 
Colonel E. E. B. Mackintosh, D.S.O., 
Director, Science Museum. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Macmillan, K.C., LL.D., 
President, The British Gas Federation. 
Robert M. Holland Martin, Esquire, C.B. 
Sir David Milne-Watson, Knt., D.L., LL.D., 
President, National Gas Council. 
Professor Gilbert T. Morgan, O.B.E., F.R.S., LL.D., D.Sc., 
Director, Chemical Research Laboratory, D.S.I.R. 
Mr. Councillor Walter Muter, 
President, British Commercial Gas Association. 
W. J. O’Donovan, Esquire, O.B.E., M.P., M.D. 
Sir E. Henry Pelham, K.C.B., 
Permanent Secretary, Board of Education. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Plender, G.B.E., LL.D. 
W. E. Price, Esquire, 
Honorary Secretary, The Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Sir Harry G. Pritchard, Knt., 
Secretary, Association of Municipal Corporations. 
Sir Robert Robertson, K.B.E., F.R.S., LL.D., D.Sc., 
The Government Chemist. 
Sir Herbert T. Robson, K.B.E., 
Chairman, Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange 
James F. Ronca, Esquire, O.B.E., 
Director of Gas Administration, Board of Trade. 
Mr. Councillor F. G. Rudler, J.P., 
The Right Worshipful The Mayor of Westminster 
E. G. Savage, Esquire, 


Senior Chief Inspector, Board of Education. 
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H. R. Selley, Esquire, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


Lewis Silkin, Esquire, 
Chairman, Housing and Public Health Committee, London County Cou 
F. S. Sinnatt, Esquire, M.B.E., D.Sc., 
Director of Fuel Research. 
E. W. Smith, Esquire, C.B.E., D.Sc. 
Professor Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., F.R.S. 
The Right Reverend Bishop H. K. Southwell, D.D., C.M.G 
Assistant Bishop of Chichester. 
F. C. Starling, Esquire, 
Director, Petroleum Department, Mines Department. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. K. Stephenson, D.S.O., D.L., J.P., LL.D., 
Past President, British Commercial Gas Association. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. W. Thomas, T.D., 
Chairman, British Refractories Research Association. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. A. Thomas, C.B.E., 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Explosives, Home Office. 
Professor Jocelyn F. Thorpe, C.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
President, Institute of Chemistry. 
H. T. Tizard, Esquire, C.B., F.R.S., M.A., 
Rector, Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
Douglas W. Turner, Esquire, 
Chairman, Society of British Gas Industries. 
Sir Alexander Walker, K.B.E. 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, K.B.E., M.P. 
D. R. Wilson, Esquire, C.B.E., 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office 
Sir Horace J. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., 
Chief Industrial Adviser to H.M. Government. 
Henry Woodall, Esquire, J.P., 
Past President, British Commercial Gas Association. 
William B. Woodhouse, Esquire, 
Chairman of Council, Conjoint Conference of Public Utility Associations. 


F. J. Wrottesley, Esquire, K.C. 
H. James Yates, Esquire. 


THE DINNER SPEECHES 


After the Toast of ‘‘ The King *’ had been honoured, 


Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L.: 


It was at a small function held some few years ago that 
I told the company then present that we were witnessing 
the last solemn rites attending the burial of the reticence 
and modesty which had hitherto characterized the Gas 
Industry. ; ; 

In the past, we did not seek or welcome the limelight, 
hut recently we have perforce thrown modesty to the winds 
and, since the birth of Mr. Therm, we have trodden, with- 
out blush or tremor, paths in which reticence is conspicuous 
hy its absence. Hiding lights—gas or otherwise—under 
bushels is neither good business nor @ la mode, and we 
pride ourselves in the Industry that we are nothing if not 
modish. ‘To-day, it is not only fashionable but also sound 
policy to overhaul and re-organize the structure of indus- 
try, and the Gas Industry has felt that its own National 
Organizations would be strengthened by constituting the 
British Gas Federation, the inauguration of which we are 
here to celebrate to-night—‘‘ And why to-night, Nov. 5, of 
all nights? ’’ I was asked as I came into the room. Surely 
it is obvious that it is to ensure that on this fateful day 
Lord Londonderry and the other Members of both Houses 
of Parliament who are with us to-night, shall not be ex- 
posed to risks which their presence in the Palace at West- 
minster might involve. 


One National Voice. 


This is a red-letter day for the Gas Industry, for we now, 
and for the first time in our history, can speak with one 
national voice. The new Federation is composed of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the National Gas Council of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the British Commercial Gas 
Association, and the Society of British Gas Industries. 

To commemorate this birthday occasion we have ven- 
tured to invite many distinguished guests, and we extend a 
very hearty welcome to a company so fully representative 
of Parliament, the Civil Service, the learned professions, 
and Local Government, as well as of the world of business, 
industry, and finance. To mention them all would take 
too long, and I fear that I should get no further than a list 
of names. We are, however, particularly honoured by the 
presence of a member of the Cabinet who will presently be 
called upon to speak. Lord Londonderry has always 


shown a great interest in the Gas Industry, no less than in 
the coal industry, which, after all, are closely linked to- 
gether inasmuch as the gas in this country is made from 





coal; and we are extremely pleased that he has been able 
to join us to-night. 

Another guest who stands in a special relation to our 
great Industry is Dr. Burgin. As Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade—the Department which to a great 
extent controls our destinies—he has shown an intimate 
knowledge of our affairs. Only recently he skilfully piloted 
through the House of Commons the Gas Undertakings Act 
which has given very considerable relief to the Industry. 


Latest Step in Advancement. 


The creation of the British Gas Federation is the latest 
step in the advancement of an Industry which in the course 
of its long history has undergone remarkable changes; and 
I should like those present to look back into the past for a 
moment and contrast its early status and functions with 
the position attained to-day. 

It was in this very City of Westminster, whose Mayor we 
welcome here to-night, that the Gas Industry first came 
into being, facing fierce opposition on all sides and diffi- 
culties that appeared almost insuperable. Old-fashioned 
folk even denounced us as “ trafficking with the Powers of 
Darkness.”’ Plant for the making, storing, and distri 
bution of gas was naturally primitive in the extreme, and 
technical troubles were innumerable. Parliament. itself 
was so suspicious of the whole enterprise that it refused al 
first even to grant the statutory powers necessary for gas 
to be supplied, though once the Act was passed, King 
George III. lost no time in granting a Royal Charter. The 
Royal interest then evinced in the new Industry has never 
waned, and we recall with pride and gratitude that Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and other members of the Royal Family 
have in recent years been graciously pleased to visit gas- 
works on several occasions and to show their practical 
interest in the great changes and improvements which have 
been effected. 


A Vast National Utility. 


In those early days, and for many years thereafter, the 
merits of gas as a heating agent were barely recognized; it 
was a lighting agent only, and the value of the residual 
products arising from the manufacture of gas was to all 
intents and purposes unknown. It began, as I say, merely 
as a lighting agent, and though the march of invention 
has brought with it an infinite variety of new uses for gas. 
I am proud to say that in this City of Westminster som: 
55 miles of streets are gas lighted to-night, including man 
of the most famous thoroughfares in the world, such as 
Pall Mall, Whitehall, and Regent Street. 

Now, under stress of competition from all sides, and with 
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the help of research and the growth of scientific knowledge, 
| our Industry has grown to be a vast national public utility 
grvice serving the community in countless ways—domes- 
tic, commercial, and industrial. It suffices to say that 
there are 10 million consumers of gas in this country and 
over £200,000,000 invested in the Industry. 


Complete Metamorphosis. 


There has been almost a complete metamorphosis. In 
fact, L may say that the Gas Industry in 1934 is no more 
closely connected with that of 1834 than is the oil industry 
of to-day with the era of oil lamps. ; 

The term ‘‘ gas-works ” conveys, I fear, only a very 
inadequate picture, even to educated laymen, of what is 
to-day extracted from coal by our Industry. I will not 
weary you with a list of all the substances chemically com- 
plicated but economically important that we produce from 
every ton of coal used in gas manufacture. One illustra- 
tion may bring home to you the variety of uses to which 
our bye-products are put. When one of you is driving 
your car along a non-skid road to-day, you are quite likely 
to be indebted to the bye-products of gas manufacture for 
the road surface, for the motor spirit, and for the materials 
that make your steering wheel pleasant to touch and your 
coachwork a pride and delight to the eye. 

I do feel justified in stating that nowhere do modern 
engineers, chemists, and physicists co-operate more use- 
fully than on a 1934 gas-works. Gas production, of course 
still remains our first concern. ‘ ; 

There is no substitute for gas. No other fuel gives so 

flexible and so handy a means of heat. Gas and gas alone 
can be stored ready to be of service at a turn of the wrist. 
i I _ this not only on our experience in this country, 
nut a so on recent evidence from Europe and the United 
States of America. Even in the last years of depression, 
the Gas Industry in the United States has developed re- 
markably, while in countries like Switzerland, where there 
is no coal supply but hydro-electric energy, you still find 
the Gas Industry in a flourishing state and showing annual 
increases. I make bold to say that as far as flexible heat 
is concerned, gas is the very last word in science. 


The Distribution Side. 


May I turn now to quite another matter? The world is 
becoming increasingly aware that production is only one 
side of industry. What is commonly called “ the distri- 
bution side *”’ from being ignored is rapidly coming into its 
own. Nowhere is this tact more recognized or more wel- 
come than among gas undertakings. I am not referring 
to the duty of distributing our commodity through pipes, 
but to the much wider problem of studying and meeting 
the demands of our consumers. Those of ‘you who have 
watched the development of public taste, as I have done 
for a generation, will agree with me that the public to-day 
especially among the less well-to-do, is more critical ot 
" hat it is offered and more intelligent in what it chooses to 
huy than ever before. 
sign of the times. 
Be Is bad oe 7s° that the attitude of manufacturers 
= fake it or leave it. They produced, while the 

an and the woman—in the street bought or went with- 
out. Now all that has changed. The working girl now 
demands colour and taste in her clothes. The housewite 
resents being offered a kitchen that is not a cheerful 
eflicient workshop. I am sorry to have to say that many 
and indeed most kitchens are not in fact to-day cheerful 
and eflicient workshops. Far from it, but every kitchen 
that falls short of that ideal is, believe me, presided over 
by a discontented woman. 

You may wonder why I am touching on such simple 
domestic matters to-night. I do so because they are 
strictly relevant to the Gas Industry and to many other 
industries. It is no use business men meeting and planning 
together unless they remember that they have in the long 
tun to answer to their clients—that is to say, to the public 
who pay for the goods they manufacture—and for the pur- 
ps s of this discussion we may take it that that public is 
i oman. 


The Age of Colour. 


That is why in the Gas Industry we are acting on the 
knowledge that we live in the Age of Colour and the Age 
of Enamel. That is why we are straining every nerve to 
offer the public for the every-day activities of domestic life, 
appliances that do the job and at the same time look good. 
Art and design in industry are much talked of to-day, and 
are, | am delighted to see, exercising the attention of 
Royal Academicians. But, believe me, when I say that 
the w man in the back kitchen is going in the next decade 
to do as much to quicken this thoroughly wholesome move- 


I think that this is a most healthy 
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ment as are all the men of learning and taste in ihe 
country. 

_ I have no hesitation in saying that the next and succeed- 
ing decades will be periods of great advancement and pros- 
perity for the Industry. No one need, however, be fearful 
lest it will be permitted to distribute excessive dividends. 
We recognize that, as a public utility service, the needs of 
the public come first. Indeed, Parliament has ensured 
that the Industry must pay regard to these needs. The 
law forbids us to raise the price of gas without lowering 
our dividends, and in the alternative, limits our power ot 
raising dividends at the expense of the public. 

My confidence in the future has firm foundations, and 
not the least of them is the notable demand made upon gas 
by all branches of industry, and particularly by the 
younger industries. Many present will be interested to 
learn that gas is extensively used in the making of such 
typically twentieth century articles as aeroplanes, tele- 
phones, wireless sets, and gramophones. This new develop 
ment is being assiduously fostered and encouraged by the 
Industry, and Industrial Gas Centres have been established 
in many provincial cities. Looking to the future, the 
potentialities of our service to industry generally in this 
country are well-nigh illimitable. We recognize that much 
research and investigation will be necessary to enable us 
to fulfil our part to the full, but year by year our facilities 
for research are being increased, and there is no doubt that 
we shall be able to meet the requirements of every branch 
of trade and industry. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that this is an age of 
reconstruction, and we recognize both the advantages and 
possible dangers that may flow from a policy of national 
or regional planning. 

This vexed question is now being thoroughly ventilated 
and considered from every angle by gas administrators 
throughout the country, and I have no doubt that ulti- 
mately we shall reach conclusions which will commend 
themselves not only to the Gas Industry but.to the country 
as a whole. 


The Best of Both Worlds. 


Our aim and object will be as far as possible to get ** the 
best of both worlds ’’—that is to say, to pool technical 
and zdministrative knowledge and to effect savings and 
economies on the one hand and to avoid the dangers of 
over-centralization and bureaucracy on the other hand. 

We are a united and happy Industry, and we feel that 
this new central organization—the British Gas Federation 
—will be a great gain. We are particularly fortunate in 
having secured as our first President so distinguished a 
figure as Lord Maemillan, a great lawyer with a very 
human side to his character. Our new Federation, while 
not interfering with the other bodies of which it is com- 
posed, will enable the Industry, as and when occasion 
arises, to speak with one voice and to act with one accord, 

It is for this reason that I have already referred to this 
day as a red-letter day, and that we have invited you to 
honour us with your company round this Board. With 
these words I give you the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,” coupled 
with the name of Lord Londonderry. Lord Londonderry 
is Secretary of State for Air and President of the Air Coun- 
cil, and also as an aviator of distinction has important 
preoccupations in the air, but fortunately for us and for 
the nation generally he has not lost touch with the earth. 
His interests thereon are multifarious, and in whatever 
capacity he may be acting there is no one who is more 
hard-working, more public-spirited, and more solicitous for 
the national welfare. 

I now ask all of you in the Gas Industry to rise and drink 
the Toast of ‘“‘ The Guests ” coupled with the name of Lord 
Londonderry. 


The Marquess of Londonderry, K.G., 
M.V.O. (Secretary of State for Air), responding : 


My task to-night is not a very difficult one. I am not 
standing before you as the Air Minister or as the Gas 
Minister, although perhaps if I detain you at undue length 
the latter might be the most preferable title. I should, 
however, like to thank you very much indeed on behalf of 
the guests here for the splendid welcome and for the 
princely hospitality which you have given us. I can assure 
you that I have enjoyed, as you all have, the speech that 
fell from Sir David Milne-Watson. I am not speaking, of 
course, in any official capacity to-night, but I might per 
haps take you into my confidence and tell you a secret 
which I feel sure will not go farther than these walls, and 
that is that Sir David is one of my best customers, and I 
should be the last person in the commercial practices which 
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we all understand so well, of saying anything which would 
tread on his toes or do anything to interfere with those 
business relations. |Laughter.] 

My association with Sir David, however, has been of a 
different and far more important character. I was asso- 
ciated with him some years ago on what was known as the 
Committee for Peace in Industry which was brought into 
existence by the late Lord Melchett and we had as our 
colleagues some very distinguished people. We had Mr. 
Ben Turner, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Pugh, the late Lord Melchett, 
Sir David Milne-Watson, and Lord Barnby, and I believe 
it was due to their inspiration that that Committee did so 
much good work. I think I can say that as a result of the 
work of that Committee the relations which now exist be- 
tween employers and employed have reached a far different 
plane and are now on a very different basis. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.”’ 


Success to the B.G.F. 


My duty to-night, however, is not really to go into those 
matters upon which Sir David Milne-Watson has delivered 
so eloquent a speech, because Dr. Burgin, in his professional 
capacity—and I am not in a professional capacity to-night 
—is instructed on those particular points. But I should 
like, if I may be allowed to do so, to wish success to the 
British Gas Federation. This gathering to-night indicates 
at how many points the Gas Industry touches the life of 
the nation; practically all of us here, I presume, are gas 
consumers. Gas has become so popular for domestic use 
owing to its reliability, its cheapness, and the excellence of 
the supply, and not least, as Sir David has emphasized, 
owing to such a wonderful improvement in the efficiency, 
convenience, and appearance of appliances for its use. 
Here to-night, also, are represented industrial and com- 
mercial consumers among whom the advantages of easily 
controlled, flexible heat on tap are making gas more and 
more popular. Then we have among us the representa- 
tives of scientific and professional societies for the Gas 
Industry which is closely linked with engineering and 
chemistry in all its branches and is therefore a firm be- 
liever in the value of research. Also we have here guests 
like Mr. Dukes and Mr. Hayday—we were also to have Mr. 
Will Thorne, but he is not here—who are closely associated 
with the National Joint Industrial Council of the Gas In- 
dustry which plays a prominent part in maintaining the 
good relations which exist between employers and em- 
ployed in the Gas Industry. Lastly, I think the presence 
of members of both Houses of Parliament here to-night is 
a very useful reminder to us that the Gas Industry is 
largely regulated by statute, and that it is the desire, as 
well as the duty, of the Industry to pay equal attention to 
the interests of consumers, workers, and investors. In the 
fulfilment of this desire they have had the support and 
sympathy of both Houses of Parliament. 

I am not sure that as a coal merchant—[Laughter]—I am 
entitled to say anything to you about coal, because you 
might say that I ought to be attending to my business and 
not play about with such an industry as the Air industry 
and politics and that sort of thing; but I can assure you 
that my interest in the coal industry does not flag in any 
sense of the word. Indeed, I have demonstrated my faith 
in it by opening a new mine. I have the greatest possible 
faith in that industry, and although it may be that in 
some areas the coal industry appears to be almost on its 
last legs—and we extend our fullest sympathy to those 
districts—I still believe there is a tremendous field in front 
of the coal industry; because let us remember that it is by 
reason of coal that this country has attained the splendid 
position which it occupies in the commercial world. It is 
by reason of coal that we occupy that position, and it is due 
to our steamships and steam engines that we achieved that 
domination in the markets of the world which placed us in 
the position of distinction which we occupied some years 
ago and which indeed, I maintain, we hold now and will 
expand and develop as the years go by. The point which 
I feel you ought to remember is what is it we are specially 
adapted for in this country. We must realize that whereas 
we are deficient in oil products in this country and in the 
Empire—lI believe that oil is represented by 2% of what 
we import into this country from abroad—our great source 
of power is the coal reserve which we possess; and therefore 
it is extremely important for everyone of us to realize that 
we should give our fullest support to those great industries 
which depend on our source of power in this country for 
their well being and their development. Sir David Milne- 
Watson has told us about gas, and we know quite well that 
gas is derived from our great source of power—coal. In 
spite of petrol and electricity developed by water power, it 
is coal which represents the great source of power in this 
country and is the basis, the key-stone, of commercial 
prosperity in this country. 
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A Federation of the Highest Importance. 


I should like to say how gladly I welcome this Inaugural 
Banquet which commemorates the foundation of a Federa- 
tion of the highest importance. We are gradually beginning 
to realize that the single individual and the single small 
business stands a very poor chance in this country and in 
the world, and we are gradually realizing that co-operation 
is the weapon—if I may use the expression—by which we 
are going to carry on our development and by which we 
are going to establish a higher standard of existence for 
the people of this country and the people of the world, 
because, after all, the important object which we have in 
view and which we hope will be the result of all these 
activities is co-operation not only among ourselves in this 
country. We want not only co-operation in this country, 
but we want international co-operation—because we must 
feel when we look around the world and when we read the 
newspapers that there are causes which are hostile and 
inimical to international co-operation, and to that great 
principle which is uppermost in all our minds. We must 
feel and realize that it is on the basis of co-operation that 
civilization will progress and continue. I know you are 
looking to people like myself and to those in the Govern- 
ment—although some of us perhaps may not be able to 
explain why we are here—to bring about international 
co-operation and to remove the dangers and difficulties 
with which we are faced and confronted at the present 
time. You are looking to us to see that they are adjusted 
properly not only to our own mutual satisfaction but to 
the satisfaction of the world; but I believe that if we begin 
by what we might call small beginnings, by co-operation 
in this country among those industries and activities which 
have as their object not the profit and the advantage of 
the single individual but the greater profit and advantage 
which accrues to the community at large, we can feel we 
are carrying out those duties which are imposed upon us 
as citizens of this country and of this great Empire. How- 
ever, as I have already said, it is not my duty to-night to 
discourse to you in any professional sense. Dr. Burgin is 
here to do that, and I know of no one who can discharge 
that duty better than he. My duty has been to reply on 
behalf of the guests in this splendid hall for the delightful 
hospitality which you have offered to us, to thank the Lord 
Macmillan for presiding, to thank Sir David Milne-Watson 
for his eloquent speech, and finally to thank you for the 
cordial manner in which you have received the Toast. 


Dr. E. Leslie Burgin, M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Board of Trade), proposing the Toast of 
“The British Gas Federation ”’ : 


As a member of what may be known as the central gas- 
works, I have been struck in a visit to your gas-works 
to-night by certain obvious factors—increased consump- 
tion, reduced stores, holders full—in my own case it is not 
necessary to count the rivets—luckily for the moment, at 
any rate, your output is under control, or as Lord Horder 
would say, your lights are in order, your scrubbers appear 
to be working, and here and there is a complexion showing 
the essential relation with coal tar products. [Laughter.| 
While individually you are very good to look on, in bulk 
you are pathetic. 1 mean that we are really celebrating a 
birthday to-night, and on a birthday, of course, you have 
the number of candles to suit the number of years you are 
celebrating; but think of the whole Gas Industry reduced 
to one candle-power—a little difficult to contemplate, of 
course. My toast in a moment or two is going to be “‘ The 
Gas Industry; Step on it.’’ [Renewed laughter.] I do 
not know whether anybody has yet supplied you with a 
motto, but, if not, may I suggest ‘‘ A bat’s wing flambant 
with the gas turned up and up and up and left on and on 
and on!’”’ [Laughter.] What a strange thing is this gas 
of yours! Like other contributors to London fog, it has 57 
varieties. In the year 1815; Waterloo and water gas! I 
found a little book of that date, and in it is a most in- 
teresting description of gas: ‘‘ The ease with which the 
largest gas flame is instantly extinguished by shutting the 
stop cock and the readiness with which a long line of gas 
catches fire by applying a lighted taper to one extremity 
are properties that cannot fail to recommend it for the pur- 
pose of telegraphic communication by night.’’ A more 
recent definition says: ‘‘ Gas is a far more subtle or fine 
thing than a vapour mist or oilynesses.’? Gas, of course, 
was not invented by the Board of Trade because, like some 
of the appliances in some of your houses, the word itself is 
nearly 300 years old. [Langhter.] It was invented by a 
Dutch chemist in the year 1577, and is described in the little 
book I have already mentioned as follows: ‘‘ It represents 
an occult principle supposed to be contained in all bodies 
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and is regarded as an ultra-rarefied condition of water.’’ 
Gas, of course, is used for many purposes, and I am re- 
minded that it has recently been used for lighting build- 
ings of large dimensions at the British Industries Fair. 
Looking round this gathering I could not help wondering 
why so many people connected with the Industry have 
risen to fame, but I have found the answer in the book of 
1815, where it says: ‘‘ The manufacture of coal gas 
requires nothing more than what the most ignorant person, 
with a common degree of care and attention, is competent 
to perform.”’ I have now ceased to wonder. [Laughter.] 
1 have also discovered what Gladstone said in 1858. It is 
not what you are thinking about, because I have looked 
it up in Hansard. He said: ‘* The decision of majorities 
is just as much an expedient as lighting by gas! ’’ The 
initials of the Federation suggest many things, but I would 
like to re-write the alphabet, ‘‘ B.E.A.M.B.G.F.’’—much 
as I dislike, in the presence of the Lord Macmillan, any- 
thing beginning with a B and ending with F. [Laughter.] 


** Unity is Strength.’’ 


We must have a word or two now of sober wisdom, and 
it is my desire to wish this great Federation every power 
that it would arrogate to itself. May you find many and 
better users, and may you, as the soldier said when he 
heard his friend had got a pretty girl, ‘‘ meter ’’ more 
often. [Laughter.] May you prove the wisdom of the 
motto, which the French say is the most important—and 
they ought to know—** Unity is strength.’ Now that you 
have got together and can speak with a national voice, 
may all the advantages of the Gas Industry which have 
been referred to be found to be only at their beginning. I 
am reminded of some words of Cowley in a little poem 
called ‘‘ The Garden: ”’ 


‘* Who that has reason and his smell 
Would not among roses and jasmines dwell. 
Rather than all his spirits choke 
With exhalations of dirt and smoke 
And all the uncleanness which drown 
In pestilential clouds, a populous town.”’ 


Your fuel is at least smokeless. The fragment of sulphur 
and carbon which you deposit upon buildings can occasion- 
ally be washed off, and ‘*‘ You leave behind you, where’er 
you go, a fragrance.’’ [Laughter.] 

We are privileged to-night to be present at a great in- 
augural gathering of these four constituent groups, the 
main pillars of the Gas Industry, and we wish you well. 
No words of ours can adequately express the tribute we 
would desire to pay to what you have achieved and our 
sense of the importance of your Industry. Be not misled 
by others more clamant in their advertisements. You are 
complementary to and associated closely with the great 
coal mining industry, the only industry which has more 
than one million insured workpeople attributed to it. Your 
business is not merely to carbonize coal; it is to popularize 
the use of gas and coke and all the derivatives obtained 
from the process. May you prosper; that is the wish of 
everyone here to-night and none more so than the Depart- 
ment of State which has something to do with your In- 
dustry and with which I am privileged to play a minor 
part. We all also rejoice to see the Lord Macmillan in 
the Chair this evening and to know he is the first Presi- 
dent of the Federation, and it is a privilege to couple his 
name with this toast. I have known for a long time the 
appeal to the Lord, but in our President we have the Lord 
of Appeal himself! [Laughter.] The Federation has been 
fortunate to secure the services of so great a President, 
and I give you the toast of ‘‘ The British Gas Federation,”’ 
coupled with the name of the Lord Macmillan, known to 
many of us as ‘‘ Hugh.”’ 


Lord Macmillan, responding: 


In the brilliant speech in which Dr. Burgin has just 
administered to us a dose of laughing gas, he was good 
enough to refer to the variety of my engagements. Well, 
there was once a Judge who said he had no spare time, 
and then he promptly gave 20 years to the next man who 
came before him. [Laughter.] I venture to think that 
no Judge can spend his time better than in presiding over 
a great industrial gathering such as this.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] It may seem to some of you a little odd to see a 
lawyer as the first President of the British Gas Federation. 
I refrain from the obvious and ribald suggestions which, 
I have no doubt, occur to you all. I prefer to recall more 
august associations, because do not Sir David Milne- 
Watson and myself both hold in reverence the name of 
Coke! [Laughter.] Even had I had any misgivings in 
assuming this office, I would have observed that among 
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the Past-Presidents of the Society of British Gas Industries 
was the late Lord Moulton, one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of our generation. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’”’] There was 
also the late Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., who has cross- 
examined almost every man in this room in his time. 
Further, among the Vice-Presidents of the same Society 
I find Lord Merrivale who recently retired from that re- 
markably august Tribunal which deals with Probate and 
Divorce. After all we are not very remote from each other. 
Only this morning when I was coming into town I was 
held up by one of those traffic blocks which have not yet 
been entirely removed by Mr. Hore-Belisha’s efforts, and 
in front of me was a van which had advertised on it, ** Gas 
for light, heat, and cooking,” and I wondered exactly 
what was the relevance of it all. I thought of light. Yes, 
gas certainly gives us light. Heat; yes, we do sometimes 
develop a certain amount of heat in our controversies. 
Cooking; well I prefer to leave that in the hands of the 
sister profession, the accountants, who are represented here 
to-night. [Laughter.] 


A Focus Point. 


My first and most delightful duty this evening is to ex- 
press to yeu all our appreciation ot your presence here to- 
night, and of the auspices which this great gathering holds 
for the future of the British Gas Federation. As has been 
so well said by those who have preceded me, it is a great 
thing to have a focus point for your interests, to be able 
to speak with one voice, and to have a centre around which 
all your concerns may circle, a great convenience in the 
interests of the public and of yourselves. When my friend 
Sir David Milne-Watson—my very old friend, I should say, 
because our friendship dates back to Edinburgh University 
40 years ago—asked me to preside here to-night I asked 
the Lord Chancellor—who has the keeping of my conscience 
as well as that of the King, a very onerous duty—whether 
he thought it was consistent with the position of a Lord of 
Appeal. He said to me at once, ‘‘ My dear Macmillan, the 
more the leaders in the legal profession associate them- 
selves with the great industries of this country the better 
for them and for the industry.’’ [Applause.|] Therefore 
it is a most dignified oflice which you have conferred 
upon me, and I am indeed happy to think that this Federa- 
tion starts its life under such happy auspices. The Gas 
Industry, the toast of which has been so felicitously and 
humorously proposed by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, has an extraordinarily romantic 
history. I still have vestiges of a recollection of my days 
at the Bar, and accordingly I still look up my facts 
before I address any tribunal. Therefore, I have learned 
with interest that the first paper prepared on the subject 
of gas was read at the Royal Society in 1659, and gas was 
then described as “‘ an elastic inflammable air.’’ The first 
patent was taken out by one, Winsor, in 1804, and, as Sir 
David Milne-Watson had referred to-night to the fact that 
when you go home you will see Pall Mall lighted by gas, 
may I remind him that in January, 1807, part of Pall Mall 
was lit with gas. The Company over which Sir David now 
presides obtained its first Act from Parliament in 1810, so 
that the Industry has really been upon its feet for nearly 
a century and a quarter. 

A very happy feature of the Industry is the practice— 
which sets a model to others—which constitutes an admir- 
able combination of private enterprise and public control. 
The relations between the Industry and Parliament have 
throughout been excellent, and the result has been to de- 
velop a code of administration of this Industry which is, I 
venture to think, a model to all others. There was a time 
when I knew all about the sliding scale when I had the 
pleasure of holding briefs for distinguished gas companies. 
It was worth my while then to know all about the sliding 
scale. [Laughter.] I have now forgotten the details, but 
this I did realize then and have never forgotten, that the 
admirable triple partnership which subsists in your Indus- 
try between the consumer, the shareholder, and the work- 
man is without parallel, I think, in any other industry. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.”’] If there is any industry in which it could 
be said that the interest of one is the interest of all, it is 
the Gas Industry, and by that admirable arrangement we 
have these three great interests linked together, and you 
are enabled to carry on the Industry in a manner which, 
on the one hand, serves the public and, on the other hand, 
redounds to the benefit of those engaged in it. ~ 

I was interested the other day to observe that at the 
conference of the British Commercial Gas Association—one 
of the four constituent members of the Federation—my old 
friend Mr. Clynes paid a very happy tribute to your Indus- 
try. He said it was remarkable and also highly satisfac- 
tory that extensive and continuous alterations in. the 
processes of gas production had been carried out with a 
minimum of conflict between employers and employed. 
[Applause.] The Industry by the happy system under 
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which it operates, has succeeded in contributing immensely 
to social welfare. My friend, Mr. Cash, who is nothing if 
not statistical, capped Mr. Clynes by stating that 58 com- 
panies during 1933 divided £387,000 among 48,000 work- 
men—lI almost wish I were a gas workman. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Cash also pointed out that the percentages on wages 
were from 5 to 9$%, and that the total amount paid in 
this way since the co-partnership scheme came into opera- 
tion amounted to nearly £6,000,000. [Applause.] 


A Rationalized Industry. 


Your Industry is already a rationalized industry, if one 
may use the jargon of to-day. By the combination of 
private enterprise and public control to which I have al- 
ready referred, you have achieved a measure of success on 
which I must congratulate you. You are so enterprising 
that only by this evening’s post I received a most alluring 
picture of Mr. Therm and the wonders that he can work 
in my home, the wonderful enamelled fires that are to heat 
me in chilly winter evenings, and so on. I have no aspira- 
tions to, and I have no special knowledge of, science. 1 
cannot follow Dr. Burgin in his flights into those regions, 
but I recently acquired one piece of information about 
science—chemical science—and therefore it is of interest 
to this gathering. I learned that the human body consis:s 
of a small percentage of magnesium, a small proportion of 
phosphorus, a certain amount of sodium, and one or two 
other chemical constituents, and about 96% of water. Is 
it not a moving thought that the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade is composed of 96% of water, that 
most unstable element. [Laughter.] Moreover, perhaps 
at this stage of the evening he will permit me to add, in 
the language of the analyst, that there might also be found 
a trace of alcohol. [Renewed laughter.] My knowledge of 
science, however, does not carry me any farther, but I did 
learn another scientific fact which is due to the physicist, 
and that is that if the human body were rolled out flat to 
the thinness of one millimetre, it would not cover one 
acre! Think of Sir David Milne-Watson being rolled out 
flat; even he would not cover an acre. [Laughter.] 

This inaugural evening serves more than one purpose. 
It is the inaugural evening of a great and very serious 
movement. But it is also something else; it affords the 
opportunity for all of you here to meet together and get to 
know each other better and to encourage each other in 
your work, to feel the next time you correspond with each 
other that it will not merely be impersonal correspondence 
but correspondence with one you have met at dinner. I 
believe that that sort of thing is tremendously important, 
and while this Federation will concern itself with the great 
interests of this Industry—it will be your spokesman in 
Parliament and in the councils of the nation—it will also 
serve the other purpose and enable you all to meet together 
from time to time and share your interests and your en- 
thusiasms and so promote the prosperity of this great In- 
dustry with which I do not hesitate to say the welfare of 
this country is intimately associated. One of the great 
benefits conferred upon humanity by you was omitted from 
those referred to this evening. I noticed the other day in 
the papers that there had been invented by, I think, our 
Secretary, one of the most beneficent instruments that has 
ever been bestowed on the human race. It is called a 
time indicator for speakers. I understand that at a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers a time indicator 
controlled by the Chairman was used for the first time. 
The principle of it is stated to be that a green light indi- 
cates that the speaker has five minutes more time, a yellow 
light informs him that he has only two more minutes, and 
a red Jight tells him he must sit down. There has been 
no need to install that instrument to-night, and I do not 
propose to say more except to remark how happy I am to 
have the great privilege of being called to this Office, and, 
although a mere layman among professional men, I may 
be permitted to extend to this Federation my best wishes 
on its inauguration and my hopes that it may fulfil all 
its aspirations, as I am sure it will, with its admirable 
administration, and I again thank you for the great honour 
which you have done me. 


Mr. C. Valon Bennett (President, Institution 
of Gas Engineers) : 


Although it does not appear on the official Toast List, I 
am sure you will agree with me that we cannot part this 
evening without honouring the Toast of ‘‘ Our Chairman.’’ 
The speeches which we have heard this evening have all 
been of the very first order, and therefore it is incumbent 
upon me not to spoil that record. I very much appreciate 
the honour which has been conferred upon me in being 
asked to propose this Toast, but I feel that I can but in- 
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adequately express our thanks to the Chairman for his 
most eloquent speech and for giving up so much of his 
valuable time here to-night. The British Gas Federation 
has indeed had a flying start, inasmuch as the Lord 
Macmillan has graciously consented to be its first President, 
and I am certain that as long as he occupies that position 
so will the Federation go on from strength to strength. ho 
asking you to drink this Toast, may I, on behalf of the 
assembled company, wish our President long life and great 
joy to which we all add the prayer that he may be spared 
for many years to preside over our proceedings. 
The Toast was given with musical honours. 


The President, responding to the Toast : 


You have amply rewarded me by the kindness of your 
reception of this Toast. I think I, in turn, can best reward 
you by not inflicting on you another speech, for I have 
found among the many types of oratory with which I have 
come in contact throughout my life there is one form of 
oratory that is appreciated more than another, and that 
is the finished oratory. [Laughter.] 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of the 
National Anthem. 


Forthcoming Engagements 


November 


8.—S.B.G.I.—Council Meeting, 14.15 a.m. 

8.—S.B.G.I.—Autumn General Meeting, Hotel Metro- 
pole, 2.30 p.m. 

12.—Gas CompaNiss’ Protection AssociaTIon.—Annual 


General Meeting, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
. 2.30 p.m. 
15.—SOUTHERN AssociaTION (EasTERN District).— 


Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 2.30 


p.m. 

16.—SOUTHERN _AssociaTiIon (WeEsTERN Disrrict).- 
Commercial Meeting, Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, 
2.30 p.m. 

16.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.- 
Annual Dinner. 

21.—B.C.G.A.—Manchester 
Altrincham. 

21.—B.C.G.A.—Meeting of Executive Committee, 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 12 noon. 

23.— LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— 

Meeting. Paper by Mr. T. G. Noble. 

24.—N, or K. Auxitiary AssociaTion.—Half-Yearly 
Meeting at Newcastle. Paper by Mr. W. 0. 
Kirkwood. 

24.—WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting at Swansea. Paper by Mr. Stewart 
John. 

30.—SouTHERN AssociaTion.—General Meeting, Hotel 
Metropole, London, 2.30 p.m. 


District Conference at 


December. 


1.—WEsTERN JUNIOR AssOcIATION.—Meeting at Taun- 
ton. Paper by Mr. D. H. Sullivan. 

5.- -MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to Messrs. Donald Macpherson & Co., Ltd., 
Wnott End. Paper by Mr. Lowe. 

8.—ScortisH JuNiIon ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 

; TRICT).—Meeting. Paper by Mr. J. Bateman. 

13.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of the Central 
Executive Board, at 28, Grosvenor Gardens. 
S.W. 1, 2.30 p.m. 

14.-_LONDON AND SOUTHERN 
Meeting and Paper. 

15.—WaALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting at Cardiff. Paper by Mr. G. S. Leonard. 


JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 


1934 “JourNnaL” Directory. 


Page 14. CamBripGe. E. Hardiker appointed E. 
& M. vice J. W. Auchterlonie deceased. 


Page 22. Dowzais. I. F. Grix appointed §. vice 
J. Rees retired. 

Page 62. Smeruwickx. E. Hardiker resigned. 

—_ “y Marton. D. Macpherson appointed E. 

Page 103. Port CHatmers. D. Macpherson re- 
signed. 
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Personal 


Mr. Witt1am Ritey, Superintendent of Lighting in the 
Huddersfield Corporation Gas Department for the past 30 
years, was presented last week with a walnut timepiece 
and a purse by his colleagues of the staff on the occasion 
of his retirement. The gift was handed to the recipient by 
Mr. A. Brown, the member of the lighting staff with the 
longest service. Mr. H. Singleton (Gas Engineer and 
General Manager) presided over the function, which was 
combined with a musical evening. 

7 3s e 

Mr. F. G. Penny, Chief Engineer and General Manager 
of the Derby Works of the International Combustion, Ltd., 
has been appointed a Special Director of the Company. 





Obituary 


Mr. ArtHuR Garus Barry, representative for many vears 
of Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., in Bristol, Bath. and South 
Wales, died at a nursing home in London on Nov. 1, fol- 
lowing a serious operation. The funeral took place at Bath 
on Nov. 6. Mr. Barry ioined the firm of R. & A. Main, Ltd., 
originally in 1899, and after 1909 he was apnointed Distri- 
bution Suverintendent by the Cardiff Gas Company, serv- 
ing that Company until 1923. except for four vears, when 
he served with distinction in France and Salonika with the 
Welch Regiment. 

He returned to the services of R. & A. Main, Ltd., in 
1923. and in 1933 he was apnointed to the Headquarters of 
the firm to manage the London Showrooms, which work he 
carried out with marked abilitv. His senerous nature and 
happy disposition and his pluck during a long and painful 
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illness endeared him to numerous friends throughout the 
West of England and South Wales, and to his colleagues in 
London, Falkirk, and Bristol. Mr. Barry, who was 52 
years of age, leaves a widow. 

oa t o 

The death occurred on Oct. 31, at the age of 94, of Mr. 
Epwakp Grorce Lancaster, Chairman of Directors of the 
Barnsley Gas Company, and the town’s ‘‘Grand Old 
Man” in many walks of public service and charitable 
activity. He had been Chairman of the Gas Company since 
1890. In private business he was head of an old-established 
firm of auctioneers and valuers. Mr. Lancaster was buried 
at St. Edward’s Church, Barnsley, which he built at a 
cost of £30,000 in memory of his father. 

* * * 

The death is reported from Wismar, Germany, at the 
age of 62 years of Herr M. LinperKuGEL, the Director 
of the Municipal Gas, Electricity, and Water Supply De- 
partment of that town. The deceased did much to popu- 
larize the use of gas in his district, and raised the average 
annual consumption per head of the population to over 
3,500 c.ft. 

* . = 

The death occurred on Oct. 26 of Mr. W. T. P. 
CUNNINGHAM, the founder of the British Gas Purifying 
Materials Company, Ltd., of Leicester, during the critical 
period of 1916, when great difficulty was being experienced 
in obtaining supplies of Dutch bog ore for gas purification. 
We believe that it was largely due to Mr. Cunningham’s 
foresight that this entirely British product was developed. 
In 1921, the firm was taken over by the present Directors, 
but for the past three years, and up to the time of his 
death, the Company had the benefit of Mr. Cunningham’s 
active co-operation and valuable experience. He was well 
known in the Gas Industry, and his many friends will unite 
in extending to Mrs. Cunningham and her family their 
deepest sympathy. 


News In Brief 


9 


The November issue of the ‘ Gas Satesman ”’ will be 
published on Nov. 24 instead of the customary third Satur- 
day of the month. 

New Showrooms for the Gas Light and Coke Company 
were opened yesterday in Station Road, Chingford, Essex, 
by Mr. P. S. Powell, J.P. (Chairman of the local Urban 
District Council). 

An Announcement concerning the 1935 Examination 
for Associate-Membership of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers is to be found in the advertisement columns of 
this week’s issue. 

A Board of Trade Inauiry will be held at the Offices of 
the Board of Trade, London, on Nov. 9, into an application 
by the Falmouth Gas Company for a Special Order under 
the Gas Undertakings Acts, 1920 and 1929. 

The Belgian Association of Gas Engineers is taking an 
active part in the organization of the ‘‘ Gas and its Appli- 
cations ”’ Section of the International Exhibition to be held 
in Brussels from April to November next year. 

“Healthy Heating.’”—This is the subject of an illus- 
trated booklet written by a woman doctor and recently 
published by the British Commercial Gas Association in 
the ‘* A Thousand and One Uses for Gas ”’ series. 

Gas Fitting, Part V., is now ready, in continuation of 
the series of booklets reprinted from R. N. LeFevre’s 
monthly articles in the ‘‘Gas SaLesmAn.”’ Publishers, 
Walter King, Ltd., at the ‘‘ Gas Journat ”’ Offices. 

A Difference in Favour of Gas amounting to over £30 
decided the Embsay (Yorks.) Parish Council to accept the 
tender of the Skipton Gas Department rather than that of 
the local electricity undertaking for the street lighting 
of the parish during the coming year. 

A Five Years’ Contract has been agreed upon between 
the British Gas Light Company and the Wymondham Light- 
ing Area Committee. The contract for the past three years 
has also been in the hands of the Gas Company to the 
complete satisfaction of the Authorities. 

No Montevideo Dividend.—The Directors of the Monte- 
video Gas and Dry Dock Company, Ltd., regret that owing 
to the continuance of exchange difficulties, they do not 
consider it advisable to declare an interim dividend in re- 
spect of the half-year ended June 30, 1934. 


Notwithstanding the Introduction of Electricity into 
the town the Dumfries Corporation Gas Committee report 
that the make and consumption of gas have been gratifv- 
ingly high. The debt on the Gas-Works has been entirely 
paid off, and it is probable that there will be a reduction 
in the price of gas at an early date. 


A Seven Years’ Contract for the public lighting of the 
Whitehills district was recently secured by the Banff and 
Macduff Gas Company, Ltd. The lighting of this district 
was previously inadequately effected by oil lamps, and we 
congratulate the Engineer and Manager, Mr. Lewis Bain, 
upon securing this business early and thereby placing him- 
self in a position to meet future electrical competition. 


Larkhall Exhibition.—An exhibition of gas appliances 
was opened in the Welfare Hall, Larkhall, on Nov. 2, by 
Mr. Owen Coyle, Chairman of the Lanark County Council 
Gas Committee. County Councillor A. C. Paton presided. 
Mr. Coyle said that their gas supply was one of the cheapest 
in Scotland, the present price being 4s. 6d. per 1,000 c.ft. 
He commended the firms who had come forward to exhibit 
and said that the display was one of the finest he had ever 
seen. 


An Increase of Capital was agreed at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of Cunar Gas Company, 
Ltd., held last week, when it was decided to issue 4,500 5% 
preference shares at £1 at par, and in lieu of £10 and £8 
preference shares, to issue 12.750 5% preference shares of 
£1 each to the present shareholders. The Directors were 
asked if thev had anything to communicate with regard to 
the proposal by a London investment company to acquire 
the shares of the Company and about a dozen other com- 
panies in Fife. Hon. Sheriff Stark said representatives of 
the companies approached had held a conference, but were 
not favourable to the proposal, although it had not been 
turned down. The Cupar Directors had a feeling that if 
they disposed of the gas-works to an outside company the 
consumers would not benefit. He thought thev should 
have asked for a resolution at the conference that they were 
not in favour of having further dealings in the matter. 
The London Company had offered to pay £55 for the ordi- 
nary shares of £30, and nar for the preference shares. The 
offer is still under consideration. 
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B.C.G.A. Commercial Organization and Service. 


The recent re-organization at Headquarters, the Associa- 
tion informs us, has made possible an extension of the 
Association’s service to members in several directions. 

Mr. W. R. Oliver, the Association’s Display Officer, has 
now sole charge of the Studio and the production of display 
material. 

This appointment has made it possible for Mr. W. Gaskin 
to devote his whole time to dealing with an increasing de- 
mand from members for consultation and assistance in 
problems of commercial organization, with particular refer- 
ence to stores and labour, clerical systems, and account- 
ancy. 

New systems and improved methods of internal and ex- 
ternal working are being evolved, and the introduction of 
these improvements and the resultant economies both of 
money and labour often free members of the staff for sales 
promotion and other important duties. 

The expansion of the commercial organization service, 
it is felt, is a move in the right direction. The service is 
strictly confidential as between the Association and indi- 
vidual members, and is one of which many Gas Executives 
will wish to avail themselves. 











We are indebted to Mr. 


J. P. Hall, Engineer and Manager 
of the Sandown Gas and Coke Company, for this photo- 
graph showing effective results obtained by his Company, 
in conjunction with Messrs. C. H. Kempton & Co., Lt 


in the floodlighting by gas of the new Pier Pavilion at 
Sandown during the opening week of the new construction. 





Mossley Gas-Works to be Sold. 


Having received the approval of the ratepayers in a 
plebiscite to the tune of 5,227 votes to 341, Mossley Town 
Council, last week, decided by 20 votes to one, to approve 
the sale of the Corporation Gas-Works to the Mossley and 
Saddleworth Gas Company, Ltd. 

_, Opened by the Earl of Derby in the June of 1931 [see 

‘ Journat ” for July 1, 1931, p. 28], Mossley Corporation’s 
new gas-works are among the most modern in the country. 
It was pointed out at the Council meeting that before the 
works could pass into private hands, a Board of Trade 
inquiry would have to be held, at which it was competent 
for any ratepayer to state his case. The agreement pro- 
vides that the Mossley and Saddleworth Gas Company, 
Ltd., will take over all liabilities accruing to the Gas De- 
partment at the date of transfer, and will pay a further 
sum of £3,000 for contingencies. They will also repay all 
monies which the Corporation have paid to the gas under- 
taking by way of subsidy (£960 in 1933 and £3,486 due for 
1934-35). There will thus be paid by the Company under 
the agreement, at the date of transfer, a sum of £7,446, 
in addition to relieving the Corporation of all liabilities on 
the works. At March 31 last the net loan debt stood at 
£199,186 19s. 8d., and this and other items will be taken 
over by the Company. The lighting agreement provides 
that the Corporation will take gas from the Company for 
a period of not less than five years. 

The resolution to sell the works, moved by Alderman J. 
Ogden and seconded by Councillor Coe, read: 


**That the Mossley gas undertaking be sold, and 
that authority be given for the Common Seal to be 
placed on the agreement between the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Mossley ‘of the first 
part, the Mossley and Saddleworth Gas Company, Ltd., 
of the second part, and Dawnay, Day, & Co., Ltd., of 
the third part, and all other necessary documents for 
this purpose, 
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Scottish Juniors (Western District). 


On Saturday, Oct. 27, some forty members of the Asso- 
ciation visited the Dawsholm Works of the Glasgow Corpor- 
ation Gas Department. The visitors were received by Mr. 
pce Assistant Works Manager, and members of the 
staff. 

A tour of the Works was made, during which the mem- 
bers were shown the selection of the coal for carbonization, 
and the working of the continuous and intermittent retorts 
was also explained. 

he members were afterwards entertained at tea, and 
Mr. MacFarlane, in giving them a very hearty welcome, 
remarked that he had been associated with the President 
(Mr. Greig) for 14 years. Mr. Greig thanked Mr. MacFar- 
lane for his remarks, and asked him to convey to Mr. 
McLusky (General Manager) the appreciation and thanks 
of the members for the facilities afforded, and also thanked 
the members of the staff for their help. 





Reconstruction at Sculcoates. 
Contract for the Woodall-Duckham Company. 


The British Gas Light Company, Ltd., have placed a con 
tract with the Woodall-Duckham Company involving the 
complete modernization and reconstruction of the No. 1 
vertical retort plant at their Sculcoates Works. 

This plant comprises two benches each of four settings 
of four W.-D. continuous vertical retorts built in 1914. It 
was designed with a producer and recuperator built into 
each setting. Under the present contract two benches 
each containing 24 upwardly-heated 62-in. retorts of the 
latest type will be substituted and an independent battery 
of seven producers will be installed in an adjoining retort 
house to provide the gas for heating the two benches. Two 
new waste-heat boilers are to be installed in place of those 
on the present plant. 

The reconstruction scheme will approximately double the 
rated carbonizing capacity of the plant and accordingly 
considerable modifications will be made to the handling, 
storage, and other plant. 








Sightseers during the recent carnival at Rowley Regis 
enthusiastically acclaimed the gas floodlighting of a church 
as seen in our photograph. The installation, which con- 


sisted of fourteen alignment and two projector lamps 
supplied by Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co., was carried out 
under the direction and supervision of Mr. T. Thornton, 
Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Rowley Regis 
and Blackheath Gas Company. A neighbouring church 
was floodlighted by electricity, and this enabled the re- 
spective qualities of the two illuminants to be compared. 





A Correction. 


In our report last week of the discussion on the paper 
read by Mr. F. B. Richards before the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association, we wrongly interpreted the 
remarks of Mr. P. D. Walmsley, of Great Yarmouth. 
We reported Mr. Walmsley as saying ‘‘ they would all 
be inclined to agree that benzole extraction was not profit- 
able unless they were obtaining 2 gallons per ton of coal 
carbonized.’’ This should read ‘‘ Not all would be in- 
clined to agree .. .,’’ &e 
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The showrooms illustrated in the accom- 


panying photographs were _ recently 


opened hy the Colne Corporation Gas 


Department in the main shopping street of 


the Borough. The frontage is in Portland 


stone, and the interior was designed by 
the Borough Engineer, Mr. T. H. Hartley, 


who was also responsible for the erection. 


Warminster Gas Company’s Centenary. 


Tuesday, Oct. 23, was a red-letter day in the history of 
the Warminster Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., for the 
undertaking celebrated its 100th birthday. 

To commemorate the Centenary of the formation of the 
Company, the Chairman and Directors invited members 
and officials of Warminster Urban District Council and past 
oe of the Company, to luncheon at the Bath Arms 

otel. 

No effort was spared to make the celebration successful, 
and a large assembly partook of a sumptuous repast. 

Optimism for the future of the Undertaking was one of 
the keynotes of the speeches at the luncheon. 

Mr. S. C. H. Perry, Chairman of the Urban District 
Council, proposed the toast, ‘‘ The Warminster Gas and 
Coke Company.”’ The Chairman of the British Gas Light 
Company, Mr. Henry Woodall, cng emphasized that 
since the British Gas Light Company had taken over the 
local Undertaking in 1928 they had spent no less than 
£6,000 on improving the supply locally, with the result 
that it would be impossible for some time to consider any 
question of reducing the price of gas in Warminster. 

Among the speakers at the luncheon was Mr. A. W. Hall, 
whose father was one of the founders and an original share- 
holder of the Company. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Henry Woodall went to the 
town hall, where he opened a lavish exhibition, which was 
one of the features of the centenary celebrations. 

Here again no stone had been left unturned in an effort 
to bring before the public the unique advantages of gas. 

All the latest appliances, which have become recognized 
as an integral part of many homes were on view and were 
keenly scrutinized and admired by a large audience. In 
an adjoining room Miss A. Aileen Andrew, N.T.S.C., opened 
a series of cooking demonstrations, which proved not only 
interesting in themselves but provided many with useful 
recipes besides influencing others in regard to the choice 
of cookers. 

When he opened the exhibition in the presence of a large 

gathering, Mr. Woodall remarked that it was a very im- 
portant day in the history of the local Company. He drew 
attention to the display of appliances, and remarked that 
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the only trouble about them was that they were so efficient 
that they did not do the Company the good turn that the 
old ones used to. But the new apparatus was both cheap 
and efficient. The only way they could do business was to 
supply everything of the best, although in some ways it re- 
duced the amount of gas used, which was, of course, to the 
advantage of the consumer. He said the Company aimed 
at giving them complete satisfaction and good value for 
their money. 

Among those who attended the luncheon at the Bath 
Arms were the following Directors of the Company: Mr. 
Henry Woodall, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., Chairman; Mr. H. G. 
Palmer, Deputy-Chairman; Mr. Graham Wilkin, Mr. A. W. 
Brookes, Mr. E. C. Woodall, and Mr. A. J. Mumford, 
Secretary. 

Past Directors included Mr. A. W. Hall, Chairman, Mr. 
F. Parsons, Mr. F. Garton, Mr. W. House, and Mr. A. F. 
Long (Secretary), and they were accompanied by Mrs. 
Hall, Miss Parsons, and Miss House. 

Others present included Mr. E. A. Sainsbury and Miss 
Sainsbury, Mr. D. B. Parkinson, Mr. W. T. Purcell, Mr. 
H. F. Potter, Miss Andrew, and Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Hunt. 


The Oldest Inhabitant. * 


The following amusing story of a novel competition re- 
cently held in America—the land of strange endurance 
tests—is taken from the current number of the B.C.G.A. 
Bulletin: 

Prizes were offered by the Nashville Gas and Heating 
Company for the oldest gas cookers existing in use, and the 
contest brought some very interesting facts to light. The 
palm was carried off by a cooker which had been in constant 
daily use for forty-four years, cooking 231,000 meals at the 
cost of half a cent per meal per person. Only 75 cents 
had been spent on mechanical repairs during the whole 
time. 

A new cooker was presented by the Gas Company to the 
housewife responsible for this unique record, and the old 
friend went into honourable retirement, as a museum piece. 
The result was an excellent testimony to the long life and 
usefulness of even the old types of cooker, and the Company 
scored good publicity. 








Modern Legislation for the Gas Industry 
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By George Evetts, M.Inst.C.£., M.Cons.E. 


HE Author continues his review summarizing the position 


No. 3 


of legislation up to the present time as it affects the 
Gas Industry to-day. 


Previous articles in this series 


appeared on Oct. 24 and 31. 


Powers of Charge, Tariffs, and Effect 
on Dividends (Continued.) 


The Application of Tariffs. 


The consideration of contracts and the effect of the 
equality clause naturally leads to Tariffs. 

Tariffs can apply to the ordinary consumer without con- 
tract, or can be made the subject of separate contracts, and 
a tariff scale is at least some guarantee that similar con- 
sumers are served alike, because, if a consumer is offered 
gas under certain conditions and at certain price ranges, 
it is to be expected that he has complete freedom as long 
as he keeps within the conditions laid down. 

A special tariff can always be introduced at a lower rate, 
designed to level up the output curve which is always 
variable whether catering for the needs of one or many 
consumers. 

In the 1934 Act, Section 8 relieves undertakers from 
existing limitations of discount. Undertakers can, of 
course, still give any discount for prompt payment, apart 
from quantity or other discounts. 

The undertaker can at present introduce compulsory 
tariffs comprising flat rate charges with discounts, step 
rates, block rates, or any form having a similar effect. In 
practice, however, the scope of such tariff scales is limited, 
because gas cani not be sold at more than the maximum 
price in the case of an Undertaking with such price. The 
highest price will rule the dividend in a sliding scale under- 
taking, and the highest price may limit the dividends of 
such basic price Companies as have the “‘ South Suburban ’ 
clause. Therefore in practice, not only is the minimum 
charge prohibite “d, but a compulsory two-part tariff or con- 
cealed service charge is not a practical proposition on 
rational lines. To bring such a tariff within the dividend 
regulations reduces it to a mere flat rate with quantity 
discount. 


Power to Make Contracts. 


With regard to the offering of optional tariffs, this be- 
comes interlocked with the power to make contracts. 

Section 13 of the Act of 1847 still applies in so far as it 
enables undertakers to make contracts, and this implies 
option, because it takes two persons to make a contract. 
This contract can be in specific terms, or can be in a generai 
form with a universal tariff embodied. ‘The contract is tu 
conform to the “ like circumstances ”’ condition, and in 
order to avoid limitations of dividend arising out of the 
ye sof such contracts, the undertaker must publish 

price.’’ This price must be one at which the under- 
Sateean are prepared to supply any consumer without con- 
tract (except such contract as is provided for under Section 
11 of the Gasworks Clauses Act, 1871) and no discount is 
permitted off this price except for prompt payment. 

Any undertaker can make a special contract withoui 
publishing a price, but in the event of such contract result- 
ing in a high price, the dividend is in jeopardy. For in- 
stance, a contract may be made for £2 a quarter standing 
charge and 3d. 1 therm, and only 20 therms are consumed 
in a particular quarter. In this event the charge for gas 
to that consumer is 2s. 3d. per therm. If the Company 
were maximum price, with a maximum of 16d., it might be 
contended that the sale is illegal. If it were a sliding scale 


Company, by the same submission the authorized dividend 
would probably vanish, and in the case of a basic price, the 
dividend would be limited to the basic figure. 





By publishing a price, however, these dividend limita 
tions are removed, and any form of specific or general 
tariff can be applied, but each customer must enter into a 
special contract. 


Summary of Powers. 
The Industry 


methods: 


must therefore sell gas by two broad 


1. Under the present system—viz. : 


(a) A nominal price with or without quantity and 
cash discounts for all consumers not under 
contract. 


(b) Two-part, block rate, or other form of tarif 
when under contract, but the tariff must be of 
very limited scope in view of the effect on 
dividends. 


2. Under the system of : 


(a) Flat rate, without discounts except for prompt 
payment for non-contract custumers—i.e., the 
* published price.’ 
(b) Any tariff method under contract, provided the 
equality clause is observed. 


It should be noted that in the case of 2 (b) not only is 
the undertaker reiieved from limitation of dividends, but 
no account is to be taken of such contract charges whe n 
dealing with the charge for gas for public lamps or for 
different prices in different areas. There may be a clause 
in a private Act providing that the gas for public 
lighting is to be at the lowest price to any consumer. The 
nominal price may be 10d. a therm, the public lightinz 
price 7d., equal to the lowest price up to the time of making 
a fresh contract, and such contract results in gas being 
sold at 6d. per therm. Section 6, 3 (d) of the 1934 Act 
regularizes such a position, and ‘the undertaking is nol 
acting illegally in making such a contract. Further, a con 
tract so made might result in a charge for industrial gas 
in an outside area which might be the same as, or only a 
trifle more than, a similar consumer in the inner area, and 
the Section mentioned does rot force the undertaker to 
sell to every consumer at full differential price. It is pre- 
sumed that the published prices would reflect the full per 
missible differentia! charge, or such lower figure as the 
undertaker chooses, which would pay for the extra cost of 
supply for such consumers as would have gas at the ordi- 

nary price. 

There is one other point in regard to charges, and this is 
now covered by Section 24 of the Act of 1934—viz., Stand-by 
Supplies. This clause enables undertakers to make an 
annual charge in addition to the charge for gas in cases 
where gas is used as a stand-by. The word “ stand-by,”’ 
however, is used only in a limited sense, and applies to 
consumers who have a separate supply of gas or a supply 
(in use or ready for use) of electricity, steam, or other form 
of energy. In the event of dispute, the matter must go 
to arbitration on three points: 


(a) As to whether the supply is only for stand-by. 
(b) As to whether the premises have a_ separate 
ce supply. °9 


(c) Amount of the annual charge. 


It is difficult to say what the term “ supply ”’ 
the Section and in (b) above. Reading the context it 
implies something “‘ laid on ”’ with a pipe or conduit. On 
the other hand it does not say so, and it would be interest- 
ing to know if a storage tank for oil, with pipes leading to 
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the house, would constitute a ‘‘ supply ”’ of a competitive 


]. 
, is one other clause to which reference should be 
made at this juncture—i.e., that entitled ‘ Relief from 
obligation to supply.’”’ This enables an Undertaking to 
lay down conditions for the supply to an industrial con- 
sumer, even though he may be within 25 yards of a main. 
Arbitration must be resorted to in the event of dispute, and 
the arbitrator is instructed to take certain factors into 
account in arriving at a decision. This clause can be had 
for the asking in an Act or Order. 

In the making of tariffs under contract, any form can be 
adopted, including that of embodying a guarterly charge 
before any gas is taken. Therefore, the two, three, or 
four part tariff can be introduced, and different forms for 
domestic and industrial consumers respectively. 

Prepayment consumers can be dealt with and in recent 
months many experiments for dealing with slots have been 
tried, some with considerable success. Judging from these 
results, the problem of a two-part tariff for slots does not 
appear so formidable as it did. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that the optional element in itself removes many 
of the salesmen’s difficulties. 


Publication of Conditions. 


In connection with the sale of gas at prices other than 
ordinary rates {whether under contract or under open 
tariff conditions) some Acts and Orders have had a clause 
imposing upon the undertakers the obligation of publish- 
ing in some form or other the conditions under which dis- 
counts and special prices are granted. This publication 
sometimes takes the form of filing with each local authority 
for public inspection and the Board of Trade ‘ statements 
of the conditions under which they are prepared to grant 
discounts.”’ 

Under the 1934 Act it will be remembered that under- 
takers can escape the effect of limitation on dividends by 
making contracts as alternatives to selling at the ordinary 
prices. 

Suggestions have been made imposing further obliga- 
tions in regard to special contracts as distinct from th2 
ordinary price, and such suggestions have involved the 
obligation of publishing the prices at which the under- 
takings are prepared to sell gas at prices other than the 
ordinary price. If this involves the disclosing of prices 
and conditions of all contracts which may differ even 
slightly in construction, considerable administrative diffi- 
culty will arise. 

It is extremely difficult to prepare a general statement 
of charges without disclosing details, and such detailed 
publication will enable a competitor (not only of the Gas 
Undertaking but of the consumer) to recognize a contract. 
The consumer would object to having such details exposed 
and it seems an unnecessary refinement to introduce this 
last obligation. If burdened with it, most Undertakings 
would be inclined to publish only a general tariff rate at 
which they “ are prepared to sell gas,’’ without disclosing 
special contracts except to state that exceptional quanti- 
ties and conditions will be the subject of special quotation. 

Regarding the powers of surcharge for prepayment 
meters, it has already been stated that the authorized sur- 
charge for the use of prepayment meter and fittings does 
not influence the dividend. The usual powers are: 


1. For a prepayment meter only, 1'8d. per therm, or 10% 
on the cost uf the meter, whichever the Undertaking 
may choose. 

2. For a prepayment meter and fittings (presumably 
lighting fittings), 3d. per therm. k 

3. For a prepayment meter, fittings, and cooker 3°6d. 
per therm. 


This ensures in most cases a reasonable return on the 
capital expended and the additional running expenses 
involved, but the class and number of fittings supplied or 
the class of cooker may vary greatly. 

Section 22 of the 1934 Act extends these powers of 
charge to permit of increase in cases where : 

(a) The fittings are of a class or description not usually 
supplied by that undertaker with a prepayment 
meter, or are superior in quality. 

(b) Such fittings are supplied to a consumer at his 
written request, involving an acknowledgment that 
the cost is additional for these better fittings. 


The last mentioned could be satisfied by a form of appli- 
cation prepared and printed by the Gas Undertaking. 

Paragraph (a) is wide enough to cover the inclusion of 
2 gas iron or sink heater or gas fire, either in place of, 
or in addition to, the cooking stove. Also for the inclusion 
of a gas switch, or the provision of an enamelled cooker, 
with the meter set at such a surcharge as to provide a 
normal rental for such cooker. 
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Working Arrangements, Outside 
Investments, Bulk Supplies, &c. 


Up to a very few years ago the operations of a Gas 
Undertaking were limited strictly to the manufacture and 
supply of gas within a defined area, and a Company’s 
capital could not be used in the employment of any ex- 
traneous form of business. It was not possible for an 
Undertaking to lay mains through the area of another 
Undertaking, and in general its activities were limited to 
the manufacture and supply within its own area, plus the 
power to supply or buy in bulk, often with seven years 
ijimitations to such contracts, and with the proviso that gas 
was not to be sold in bulk if it would interfere with the 
supply within the Company’s limits. This was usually an 
unworkable and unreasonable proviso, because it is en- 
tirely a matter of opinion as to whether a bulk supply 
would be likely to interfere with the inside supply, and a 
bulk supply contracted for in good faith may interfere to 
a very limited extent with such inside supply and form a 
ground for breach of contract or for the cessation of a con- 
tract by either party. In practice, however, buyers of gas 
in bulk would hesitate to purchase from Undertakings with 
this clause on their Statute Book. 

With regard to allied working, the nearest approach 
to grouping, short of amalgamation, was the Joint Board 
Schemes relating to Municipal Undertakings. If a Com- 
pany wished to control separate Undertakings and invest 
extraneous monies in allied industries, the only solution 
was the holding Company. Take the British Gas Light 
Company, for instance. If such a Company framed its 
Articles of Association accordingly, it could, in addition 
to having controlling interests in statutory and non- 
statutory Undertakings, run a coal mine, pipe works, stove 
works, or any other industry connected or not connected 
with the Gas Industry. 

With regard to grouping or territorial association, the 
East Kent Gas Company in 1924 obtained powers of what 
was a potential Gas Grid Company—i.e., it was enabled to 
lay gas pipes not only through territory in which it was 
empowered to supply gas, but through the territory of 
other statutory Gas Undertakings. 

With regard to the investment in allied industries, the 
Aldershot, Newcastle, and Gas Light and Coke Companies 
among others obtained powers to invest in other Gas 
Undertakings without physical amalgamation, or in any 
processes allied to the Gas Industry. The growth of 
general legislation, including the powers of the Board of 
Trade to do certain things by Order, began with the Gas 
Regulation Act of 1920 which, under Section 10, em- 
powered the Board of Trade to grant special orders : 

(a) Authorizing undertakers to obtain a supply of gas 
in bulk from any source, whether situated within or 
without the limits of supply, and this would give the 
undertakers power to lay mains in order to transport 
such gas if so provided in the Order. 

(b) Empowering undertakers to give a separate supply 
for industrial purposes within the authorized limits. 
i.e., a Gas Undertaking could supply ordinary town 
gas for domestic purposes, and crude gas, water gas, 
or producer gas for industrial purposes. 

(c) To enable «a Local Authority to supply gas outside 
its district in any area not supplied with gas by 
other undertakers, or which falls within the area of 
supply of any undertakers whose Undertaking has 
been supplied by such Local Authority. 

(d) Authorizing arrangements for the purchase by agree- 
ment, joint workings, or amalgamation of Under- 
takings, including the necessary incidents and con- 
sequences of such purchase, amalgamation, or joint 
working. 

In the Gas Undertakings Act of 1929, the Board of Trade 
were empowered to grant what is known as~“‘ fringe 
Orders,’’ that is to say, to enable an Undertaking to supply 
territory outside the limits of its then existing area, in 
order to supply consumers who are not within 25 yds. of 
a main of the Undertaking in whose area they are. The 
conditions of supply were specified in the Order made by 
the Board of Trade. It would not follow that the price 
would be prescribed as that of the acquiring Undertaking 
or the Undertaking in whose area the consumer was origin- 
ally situated, but the Board of Trade have power to make 
any charge they think fit. From time to time Companies 
have obtained powers to lay pipes through areas of other 
Undertakings, or through ‘“‘ no man’s land,’’ in order to 
obtain access to distant parts of their own territory, or to 
obtain coke oven gas. 


Powers of Investment. 


With regard to the powers of investment, Parliament 
did not consider it desirable to give to the Industry as a 
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whole the powers which had been granted to Newcastle, 
Aldershot (Mid-Southern), and the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and consequently the Gas Undertakings Act of 
1932 contained in Section 1 general powers of undertakers 
to invest in securities of other Companies. The following 
are the rights of an Undertaking under this Clause: 


Subject to the provisions of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association in the case of a registered 
Company, any Gas Undertaking can lend money on 
mortgage and/or subscribe for, acquire, hold, and 
dispose of any shares, stocks, mortgages, debentures, 
or debenture stock of any Company or Local 
Authority who— ; 

(a) carry on or are about to carry on, In any part 
of the United Kingdom, any process or opera- 
tion, of the same or substantially the same 
character as any process or operation which 
the undertakers are, as such, authorized to 
carry on; or 
are engaged or about to be engaged, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, solely in develop- 
ing inventions or processes calculated to im- 
prove the manufacture or distribution of 
residual products arising from the manufac- 
ture of gas. 


(b 


~— 


The aggregate amount of the investments of a Local 
Authority under these powers must not exceed one-tenth 
part of the capital for the time being expended in con- 
nection with the Gas Undertaking (presumably the gross 
capital debt), and the aggregate amount of investments of 
a Company shall not exceed one-twentieth part of the 
authorized share and loan capital for the time being, or, 
with the approval of the Board of Trade, one-tenth part. 

There is a further proviso to the effect that Companies 
selling less than 250 million c.ft. of gas are precluded from 
Section (b) above, unless such investments have been made 
prior to the passing of the Act. It is prescribed that the 
aggregate amount of the investments shall be taken as the 
aggregate of the sums expended by the undertakers in 
making such investments, plus the loss incurred in selling 
investments previously held. 

No investment can be made by a Local Authority under 
ove powers except with the approval of the Board of 

rade. 

In order to make such investments, the Local Authority 
may, with the sanction of the Ministry of Health, borrow 
the necessary monies. Any profit made by Local Authori- 
ties as the result of selling investments shall be dealt with 
according to the directions of the Ministry of Health. In 
the case of Companies, they are to be dealt with in the 
same poaneee as premiums resulting in the sale of share 
capital. 

As _ mentioned above, these clauses are not so far- 
reaching as the Newcastle Clause in their Act of 1929, or 
the Mid-Southern and Gas Light Clauses in their Acts of 
1931. In the case of the two first-mentioned Companies, 
the permissible proportion was one-sixth of the authorized 

capital, and all three Companies obtained in addition 
Clauses enabling them to enter into working agreements 
with other gas “undertakers, or engage in joint working, 
or to put up joint works for the manufacture of gas or 
residual products. The Newcastle and Gas Light Com- 
panies also obtained powers (with the approval of the 
Board of Trade) to acquire ordinary or debenture stock, 
or to lend money to any Company formed for the purpose 
of providing or laying pipes for the transmission of gas. 

Even though falling short of the Clauses above mentioned, 
this Section of the 1932 Act is extremely useful, and has been 
taken advantage of by a number of Companies. A doubt 
has been expressed as to whether investment in a holding 
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company is permissible under this Section. Can a holding 
company be defined as a company carrying on a proces; 
or operation of substantially the same character as a sup- 
plying undertaking? After all, a holding company js 
purely a financial institution. This difficulty can be oyver- 
come however by a holding company operating a smal] gas 
undertaking in a group. 


Co-operation and Bulk Supply. 


Section 17 of the 1934 Act not only regularizes the Bulk 
Supply Clause, but gives the Industry as a whole the 
opportunity of obtaining, by Special Order, powers similar 
to those possessed by the three Companies above men- 
tioned. 

The first paragraph in this Section enables undertakers 
to buy gas in bulk from, or sell gas in bulk to, other under- 
takers whose limits of supply adjoin. This supply can be 
taken under contract or merely from day to day as the 
buyer and seller may mutually agree. There is no time 
limitation to a contract, and there is no proviso which pre- 
vents the seller from making a contract if it should 
interfere with the supply of gas in his own area. ‘This 
Section, however, does not permit an Undertaking to lay 
pipes outside its area of supply in order to buy or sell such 
gas; whether such gas is bought from other undertakers 
or from a coke oven, a Special Order is needed for this 
purpose, unless the Undertaking has a clause in its Special 
Act or Order embodying such powers. Further, if an 
Undertaking is wishful to buy coke oven gas or other gas 
from manufacturers within its own area, it cannot do so 
under the powers of this Section. Without the appropriate 
power granted by virtue of a clause in its Special Act or 
Order, it must obtain a Special Order for that purpose. 

With regard to the further facilities for co-operation be- 
tween undertakers, paragraph (2) of this Section further 
extends the powers of the Board of Trade under Section 10 
of the 1920 Act relating to Special Orders. Under this 
paragraph the Board of Trade can: 


(a) Authorize a supply from undertaker A to undertaker 
B through a pipe outside the authorized limits of 
both, and to lay a pipe for that purpose. 

(b) Authorize undertakers to lay a pipe outside their 
limits, to get a short cut or an easier supply to a 
part of their area. 

(c) Make provision for the joint use of plant, 

- establishments, and other facilities. 

Note: This is joint use by undertakers. It does 
not enable an undertaker to join with an in- 
dustrial firm in such establishments. 

(d) Permit a thermal unit undertaker, after purchasing 
a non-thermal unit gas-works, to continue to sell on 
the thousand c.ft. basis from that gas-works until a 
date prescribed in the Special Order. 


research 


Paragraph 3 of this Section provides that no pipe laid 
for the purchase of bulk supply shall entitle the consumer 
to demand a supply within the meaning of Section 11 of 
the Act of 1871, unless gas is already supplied from that 
pipe to individual consumers. 

Pipes laid outside the area under the powers of this 
Section are to be laid under the provisions of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, i.e., exactly as would be the case 
within the area. It must not be overlooked that if certain 
Local Authorities, Railway Companies, and such like had 
powers in the principal area, they would seek to exercise 
those powers in respect of mains laid under this Section, 
and it would be a matter for the undertakers to decide 
whether they would fight against the extension of these 
powers or submit. 


{In his next article Mr. Evetts will deal with Domestic and Administrative Affairs of a Gas 
Undertaking as affected by Legislation.] 


Gas Meter Testing in Liverpool. 


The number of gas meters tested in Liverpool during the 
year ended March 31, 1934, was 24,935, as compared with 
26,028 the previous year, or a reduction of 1,093, equalling 
4°38%. 

The following details as to the reasons for rejection may 
be of interest : : 

Incorrect registration (fast, 189; slow, 126), 315; internal 
leakage, 76; external leakage, 71; passing gas without regis- 
tering, 65; will not pass gas, 48; stops working, 20; ex 
cessive absorption of pressure, 166; defective marking, 4: 
defective indices, 23; and other causes, rusty, &c., 7, 
making a total of 795, or 3°18%, which were rejected. 





The total expenditure on this section of the Department 
amounted to £1,741 3s. 8d., towards which £1,413 14s. 9d. 
has been received in fees, leaving a net deficit of £327 
8s. lld. as compared with a net deficit of £922 1s. 7d. the 
previous year. 

The gross expenditure of the Department for the year 
amounted to £132,790, and receipts (derived principally 
from work performed for and material supplied to other 
Departments and Committees, and also from the installa 
tion of street lighting fittings in new and unadopted 
streets, &c.) to £17,246, making the net expenditure on 
public street lighting £115,544, representing a rate of ap 
proximately 4°89d. in the £, as compared with a net ex 
penditure of £116,198 and a lighting rate of 485d. the 
previous year. 
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Gas 


at 


Roskilde 
To-Day 


THE GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORT PLANT AT ROSKILDE, WITH THE COKE 
SCREENING UNIT (AT THE LEFT) IN COURSE OF EXTENSION. 


The population of Roskilde (Denmark) to-day is in the 
neighbourhood of 14,500 and while the town is mainly a 
residential area, it contains several industrial concerns 
which give employment to many of the inhabitants. Among 
these may be mentioned the large factory for the prepara- 
tion and curing of bacon for the foreign market, which is 
probably one of the largest of the co-operative bacon fac- 
tories of Denmark. The three public utility undertakings, 
gas, water, and electricity, are under the control of the 
Roskilde Municipality and are directed by the City En- 
gineer, Mr. H. P. Mortensen. 


The Gas-Works. 


The gas-works is situated north of the town and is built 
near the harbour on the Roskilde fjord, a large stretch of 
inland waterway extending from the north of Zealand and 
terminating in the south at Roskilde. The location of the 
vas-works is, therefore, convenient for the transport of coal 
by water, and generally, owing to its low level in relation 
to the supply area, the works may be said to be ideally 
situated. 

The first works was put into operation on Oct. 10, 1863, 
and during the first year the gas sent out amounted to 
3 million c.ft., this amount being delivered to 165 private 
consumers and 75 street lamps. During the period 1863 to 
1894, the output steadily increased until the delivery in the 
latter year had reached the 15 million mark, this increased 
output having been provided for by various additions to 
the carbonizing plant and auxiliary apparatus from time to 
time. Between 1894 and 1900 the works were reconstructed 
and various improvements made including additions to the 
storage capacity, and the reconstructed works was found 
to be sufficient for the supply of gas until the period 
1915-1916, when the output had reached 38°7 million c.ft. 

The advent of the war and the changing over from gas 
to electricity for street lighting, however, affected the out- 
put considerably, so that by 1927-1928 the gas consumption 
had only regained its pre-war level, the output in the latter 
year being 38°5 million c.ft. 

The gas-works plant at this stage had been operating for 
the greater part of 30 years and had reached its maximum 
of producing capacity, and so it became obvious that, if 
any further increased output was experienced, some further 
scheme for reconstruction would again have to be con- 
sidered. 

An increased output of 2°4 million c.ft. in 1928-1929 auto- 
matically decided this question, and tenders were invited 
for a complete scheme of reconstruction, including the pro- 
vision of earbonizing plant, auxiliary cleaning apparatus, 
and additional storage plant. Various offers were accepted 
during the year and the work was commenced. 


Retort House. 


The retort house, which was brought into operation in 
December, 1930, contains four Glover-West continuous 


* From the October issue of Wes#’s Gas. 


vertical retorts of the 40 in. by 10 in. steaming model. 
The retorts are arranged in the bench so that each retort 
forms an individual unit which can be shut down or started 
up as desired, the division walls between which being so 
arranged that retorts can be repaired without affecting the 
adjacent units. Coal is transported to the overhead coal 
bunkers by a West lip-bucket conveyor encircling the 
bench, and the same conveyor is utilized for transporting 
the coke discharged from the base of the retorts to the 
breaking and screening plant. 

The surplus heat in the waste gases leaving the setting 
is recovered in a vertical natural-draught boiler of the 
Spencer-Bonecourt type installed with the settings, and it 
has been found that the steam generated from this boiler is 
sufficient to run the whole of the works, including steam 
for the retorts, water pumps, exhauster, and for steaming 
the gasholder cups during the winter months. 

The retorts are normally operated on Durham bituminous 
coals such as Wearmouth and Londonderry, but it has been 
of advantage, during recent years, owing to the require- 
ments of denser coke, to mix the Durham bituminous coals 
with those of a higher coking value, such as Marley Hill, 
Consett, and Tanfield. 

The latter-mentioned coals, although possessing a higher 
coking value, are consequently lower in volatile con- 
stituents, and, naturally, the volume of gas obtained suffers 
slightly when these are used alone. 

The working results over the two years commencing 
April, 1932, and ending March, 1934, however, justify the 
policy of using mixtures of bituminous and coking coals. 
The coke produced, when graded to customers’ require- 
ments, has found a ready sale, and, as the general practice 
in Roskilde is to sell by the hectolitre measure, an average 


Working Results. 














| 
| 22 2 2-Year English 
| 2-19 . 
1932-1933. |1933-1934. Period. | Equjvalent. 
Total coal carbonized, metric | - 
, ee eee 3,834 4,000 7,834 
Gas made, thousands cub. | 
Ms te xa Ss. oo 1,555 1,565 3,120 an 
Gas made per 1,000 kgm. coal 406 391 398 14,280 
' c.ft. per ton 
Average calorific value, cals./ 
m8 at 15° C. and 760mm. . 4,600 | 4,700 4,650 523 B.Th.U 
Thermsperton. ... . as ° ee 74°7 
Coke sold, excluding breeze, 
hectolitres . ie ee, 47,618 50,250 
Coke sold, hectolitres per 1,000 
kgm. coal he aa AS ae 12°4 12°6 
Breeze sold, hectolitres . . 4,600 4,000 
Breeze sold, hectolitres per 
1,000 kgm. coal ae rs 1'o 
Total coke and breeze sold per | 
1,000 kgm. coal 5 he ae 13°6 13°6 13°6 9°65 cwt. 
Tar sold, kgm. Soles statin 210,000 228,000 ate af 
Total sold per 1,000 kgm. coal | 55 kgm. (57 kgm.56 kgm. 11°5 galls. 
| Sp. gr. 1°08 








density, over the period stated, of 36 kilogrammes per 
hectolitre, has definitely proved satisfactory for use in fur- 
naces adopted for central heating and in the common coke 
stove which is peculiar to the Danish household. 

The successful operation of the vertical retort installation 
and the general increase jn gas output, which reached a 
total of 44,332,100 c.ft. in the year ended March, 1934, led 
to a further order being placed for an extension of two 
retorts in May this year. The extension is at present under 
construction and it is anticipated that the retorts will be 
brought into operation in time for the maximum daily 
output which occurs on Christmas Eve each year. In the 
extension is incorporated a producer for the burning of 
screened breeze, which has been extensively developed on 
many recent installations of Glover-West vertical retorts. 
The new retorts are also equipped with a device for the 
regulation of air during the scurfing period, which has been 
proved to be effective in the regulation of the retort tem- 
perature to prevent disintegration of the interior retort 
brickwork during the scurfing operation. 


London and Counties Coke Association 


THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Third Annual General Meeting of the London and 
Counties Coke Association was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
London, on Monday, Oct. 29—Mr. R. W. Foor (Chairman 
of the Central Committee) presiding in the absence of the 
President, Dr. Charles Carpenter. 

Before opening the business, the CHAIRMAN read apolo- 
gies for absence from Mr. C. Rhodes Armitage, who had 
left their district upon taking up his recent appointment at 
Hull, and from Mr. C. Valon Bennett. Referring to the 
latter, Mr. Foot remarked that it was the first time since 
the foundation of the Association that they had had within 
their ranks the President of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. Had Mr. Valon Bennett been there, the Chairman 
would have liked to have congratulated him personally in 
the presence of the members upon the important position 
he was now holding and to have wished him all success 
during his Presidential year; and in his absence he would 
still like to record these expressions. 

The Secretary (Miss C. A. Wooster) then read the notice 
convening the meeting, after which the minutes of the 
previous General Meeting were taken as read and signed. 


The Chairman’s Review. 


Mr. Foor, in moving the adoption of the Annual Report 
and Accounts of the Association for the year ended June 
30, 1934, said: Before I put the proposition to the meeting 
you will, I think, wish me to draw your attention to any 
special points arising on the accounts and to comment 
briefly on the more important aspects of the year’s work. 

Taking the accounts first, it will be seen that our total 
expenditure has been considerably greater than in the pre- 
vious year, with the result that we have not only spent 
the surplus which we brought forward from the last account 
but, in addition, carry forward a deficit of just over £500. 
This state of affairs is due partly to the fact that certain 
special items of expenditure of a non-recurrent nature have 
been charged this year—such as technical and office equip- 
ment—and also the fact that during the year the 
Technical Staff under Mr. Boon has been considerably 
strengthened. 

Our income for 1935 will be practically the same as for 
1934, and the first charge upon our income is that of doing 
everything that is necessary to carry out the object of the 
Association which is quoted in paragraph (c) of the first 
page of the Annual Report—viz., ‘‘ To co-ordinate and 
regulate the price of coke within the area of the Associa- 
tion.”’ 

That object, as you all know, has been successfully 
achieved, and while difficulties of detail must inevitably 
arise on occasions, at the same time, we can claim that the 
price fixing arrangements are thoroughly well organized. 

The balance of our income after that object has been 
achieved is available for objects (a) and (b) set out on the 
same page of the report—viz., ‘‘ To promote the use of 
coke as fuel for domestic and industrial heating purposes ”’ 
and ‘‘ To improve the standard of quality and the grading 
of the coke.’’ Any expense, and it may in many cases be 
considerable, that may be involved in improving the 
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The retorts from the first installation will have complete 
1,460 working days by December this year, and during that 
time no repairs have been found to be necessary, Whey 
the new retorts are in operation it is intended to inspect 
the old retorts and point up the internal joints of the brick. 
work where necessary. 

Advantage has also been taken during the installation of 
the two new 40-in. retorts of increasing the capacity of th 
coke storage hoppers outside the retort house, and th 
addition of a section in order that a larger stock of broken 
coke can be carried in readiness for sale. 

At the time of the building of the vertical retort house 
the whole of the auxiliary apparatus including exhauster; 
condensers, washers, tar extractors, boosters, and purifiers 
was brought up to date by easy stages. The major portioy 
of the auxiliary apparatus, with the exception of the puri. 
fiers, is housed in a separate building near the entrance ty 
the works. A new gasholder of the column-guided type, 
having a capacity of 210,000 c.ft., was also installed. 


W. G. 



















quality and grading of coke must fall mainly upon the 
individual producer of coke. 

The Technical Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. H. C. Smith, and composed of some of the best coke 
technicians in the Association, has done splendid work 
since its formation and has during the year prepared and 
issued a most valuable report on coke preparation, hand- 
ling, grading, &c. This report, which has been made avail- 
able to every member, shows clearly how the object of the 
Association which I am now discussing can best be achieved 
in any particular case, but it must obviously be left to each 
individual member to put into operation on his own works 
such plant and machinery as may be necessary to bring 
his coke up to the standard required in these competitive 
days and to put him in a position to dispose of it at the 
most favourable prices. 

The grateful thanks of the Association are due to Mr. 
Smith and the members of the Technical Committee for 
their excellent work for the benefit of us all. 


Value of Association. 


This Technical report is_a noteworthy example of the 
value of our Association. In its preparation not only the 









great knowledge and experience of the members of the 
Committee have been placed at our disposal freely and 
without any charge on the funds of the Association, but 


also (and I feel quite sure that the members of the Com- | 


mittee would be the first to acknowledge it) the knowledge 
of all members of the Association, whether it may have 
been acquired by actual practice on the works or by re- 
search or laboratory investigation, has been placed with- 
out hesitation at the disposal of the Committee. 

And so it happens that this important work has been 
carried out with practically no expense to the Association 
—and this brings me to the last but by no means the least 
important object of the Association for the accomplishment 
of which the balance of our annual income is available— 
viz., *‘ To promote the use of coke.’’ 

This object can be achieved by all or any of the following 
methods : 


(a) By the preparation and proper distribution of 


brochures and pamphlets descriptive of our product 
and the various uses to which it can be put. 


(b) By displaying our wares at appropriate exhibitions. 
(c) By employing well-qualified technical representatives 


to obtain direct and personal contact with those who | 


are responsible for advising the general public on 
this matter. I refer to architects, heating en- 
gineers, builders, and the like. 

(d) Press advertising. 

The first two methods we have already employed with 


success and shall continue to employ—and the Central Com- 
mittee will have no hesitation in voting for either method 





such an amount of money as may appear to be necessary. 
But it was the question of the allocation of funds be- 
tween the employment of technical representatives and 
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Press advertising which was the most important question 
which the Committee had to consider. 

After very careful consideration the Central Committee 
decided (and in this decision they hope that they will have 
the support not only of this meeting but of all members) 
that the funds must first be spent on building up an 
adequate staff of well-qualified technical men, and that not 
until such a staff had been found and provided for would 
they be justified in spending money on Press advertising. 
He would be a very foolish and short-sighted business man 
who in these. days would under-rate the value of Press 
advertising; but he would be even more foolish if he began 
to devote considerable funds to advertising before he had 
allocated whatever money was necessary to ensuring that 
the business organization behind the advertising was in 
sood order. The Central Committee, feeling that the bus!- 
ness of the Association could not be said to be in good order 
until we had our technical representatives fully qualified 
to handle the many problems that present themselves, have, 
during the last year added to the staff men with good 
qualifications and experience who have already well justi- 
fied their appointment. This Technical Staff is freely and 
without any charge at the disposal of every member, big 
or small, and there is no coke utilization problem which 
they will not be capable of handling. 

That leaves us with a small and entirely inadequate 
balance available for Press advertising, and this balance, 
on the recommendation of the Advertising Sub-Committee, 
is being applied to advertising in the Provincial Press in 
the area of the Association. 

I have dealt with this matter at some length because of 
its importance and because the Central Committee wished 
the members generally to appreciate, and, they hope, ap- 
prove, the reasons which led them to the allocation of the 
funds of the Association in the way I have described. 

Other important decisions have been made during the 
year, which I feel I should refer to briefly. 

First in importance comes the decision to extend the 
period of membership of the Association from one to three 
years. This decision has been received with approval 
throughout the Association, with the result that practically 
all the members have already signed agreements for three 
years’ membership from July 1 next. This is a matter of 
the greatest satisfaction to all of us. 


Coke Salesmen’s Circle. 


Then during the year a Coke Salesmen’s Circle has been 
formed. It is referred to specially in the Annual Report, 
and I am glad to say that it met with a ready response and 
has been an immediate success. There is no doubt at all 
that such an opportunity as this Circle gives our coke sales- 
men and other representatives for discussion of difficulties 
and interchange of ideas is of the greatest value. 

While there are many other things which could be men- 
tioned with regard to this year’s work, it is necessary to 
pass them by on this occasion. I am glad to say that our 
co-operation with the distributors, both merchants and fac- 
tors, continues with, I think I may claim, satisfaction to 
all concerned. 


Members will, I know, be glad to hear that a Staff In- 
surance Scheme has recently been inaugurated to make 
provision for retirement, and that to this scheme the As- 
— is contributing equally with the members of the 
Staff. 

I have already placed on record our appreciation of the 
good work done by the Technical Committee, and I would 
also like to mention the Advertising Sub-Committee, whose 
work and advice have been of the greatest value. 


Finally, the excellent work of the County Chairmen and 
Secretaries, the County Committees, and the Coke Advisers, 
both in London and the Counties, has been a most important 
factor in what I think we may well claim to have been a 
most active and successful year. 


I therefore have much pleasure in proposing that the 
Report and Accounts be adopted. 


Mr. C. H. Rurrer seconded the resolution. 


Mr. C. F. Bortey, in supporting the resolution, endorsed 
what had been said as to the progress of the Association, 
particularly the reference to their position in regard to the 
Technical Staff. Such a staff was of the greatest possible 
help to every member of the Association, and more far- 
reaching than that. If they had no money left for Press 
advertising it was better to do what they were doing and 
leave the advertising over for the time being. He stressed, 
however, the value of local Press advertising. 

Mr. W. Puuures referred to the possible display by the 
Association at the Building Exhibition as well as at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition. By exhibiting at the former, he 
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said, they would be getting into direct touch with the 
essential people. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Ac- 
counts was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 


mously. 


Election of President. 


The CHAIRMAN said that they were fortunate in having 
had Dr. Charles Carpenter, Chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, as the Association’s President for 
the past three years, and he would like to propose that he 
be asked to serve as their President again for the ensuing 
year. The Association had been honoured by his accept- 
ance of the office in the past and he knew he would be 
voicing the wishes of all members in expressing the hope 
that he would consent to act again in that capacity. In 
seconding the proposal, Mr. W. W. TowNseEND said that 
the Association had found Dr. Charles Carpenter a tower 
of strength, and he sincerely hoped that Dr. Carpenter 
would accept office for another year. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 


County Representation. 


The SecRETARY then read out the names of the Associa- 
tion’s County Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN referred to the retirement of Mr. H. 
Rhodes Armitage on his appointment to Hull and an- 
nounced that owing to Mr. Rutter’s retirement from the 
Brighton, Hove, and Worthing Gas Company, he would no 
longer be eligible to serve on the Central Committee, though 
he would continue to serve on the Executive Committee 
until the end of the year. The Chairman paid tribute to 
Mr. Armitage’s and Mr. Rutter’s past work for the 
Association. 

On the proposition of the CHamRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
H. C. Smiru, the Association’s Auditors, Messrs. Cash, 
Stone, & Co., were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 


Votes of Thanks. 


Mr. E. V. Evans said that he felt he would be expressing 
the views of everyone in the room when he said they were 
very indebted to Mr. Foot for his chairmanship that day 
and during the three years of the Association’s existence. 
Mr. Evans went on to say that the work of the London 
and Counties Coke Association had been able to effect a 
considerable increase in the financial returns of a great 
number of gas undertakings—which was due to the work 
of the Central Committee; but that Committee could not 
function unless it had at its head a man of the statesman- 
like qualities of Mr. Foot. He was General Manager of 
the largest gas undertaking in the country, and, in addition 
to that, as a spare-time hobby, he conducted, among many 
other things, this Association. They were under a great 
debt to him for that assistance. He knew he was voicing 
the views of them all when he said how grateful they were 
to Mr. Foot for all he had done for them. 

‘Mr. Foor, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said 
that he was much obliged to Mr. Evans for the kind things 
he had said and to the members for the way they had 
received them. He was delighted to think that any work 
he had been able to do for the Association had received 
their approval. He had been very interested in the work 
of the Assogiation from the very beginning, for they were 
working in the interests of coke marketing generally, and 
were doing a very great service to their undertakings. 
Their business included both gas and coke, and knowing 
as they did how important it was to sell gas as cheaply as 
possible, it was essential that coke, their most important 
bye-product, should be marketed to the best possible ad- 
vantage. In conclusion, Mr. Foot proposed a vote of 
thanks to the staff of the Association, which wag unani- 
mously accorded. 

Mr. W. L. Boon (Manager of the Association), acknow- 
ledging the vote of thanks on behalf of the staff, observed 
how gratifying it was to be encouraged in this way. The 
staff was constituted for service, and they did endeavour 
to give service in every way. Service was perhaps just as 
difficult to retail effectively as any other commodity. 

Mr. W. W. Townsenp also paid tribute to the valuable 
assistance given by Mr. S. C. Colwell and Major J. E. 
Blow, which was briefly acknowledged by the latter, who 
said what a great pleasure it was to make available to the 
Association all they knew in connection with the marketing 
of coke. 

Miss Wooster also replied to the vote of thanks on 
behalf of the secretarial staff, and this concluded the busi- 
ness of the meeting. 











Coke Oven Managers’ Association 


Annual Meeting and Dinner 
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and Dinner of the Coke Oven 
held at the Hotel Victoria, 





The Annual Meeting 
Managers’ Association was 
London, on Oct. 25. 

Mr. W. E. Morpecat, the retiring President, took the 
Chair at the Meeting which was held in the afternoon. 

The Report of the Council, which was adopted, showed 
that the membership is now 367, and referred with satis- 
faction to a year’s work characterized by internal en- 
thusiasm for the welfare of the Association and pleasant 
contact with allied interests. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. C. P. Finn 
for the work he has done as Hon. Editor of the Bulletin, 
and regret was expressed that he has been compelled to 
resign from the position. Mr. W. Green, who has been 
associated with Mr. Finn, succeeds him. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. P. B. Nicholson) reported 
on the accounts for 1933-34, which were satisfactory, and 
showed a balance of £133. 

The following officers were elected : 

President.—G. J. Greenfield. 

Vice-President.—T. Westhorp. 

Hon. Treasurer.—P. B. Nicholson. 

Hon. General Secretary.—F. T. Hatswell. 

Mr. G. J. GreeNFIELD pointed out that the year 1936 
would be the coming-of-age year of the Association, and 
members of the Council had expressed the view that it 


should be marked in some definite way. After discussion 
it was decided to refer the matter to the Council to deal 


with. 


Mr. Morpecat, before calling upon his successor to take 
the Chair, said he had little to add to what was in the 
Report of the Council. There was no doubt that this 
meeting was being held in somewhat happier times and 
under better trade conditions than had obtained for some 
years, and he honestly believed that the efforts of the 
Association in the direction of fostering research and pur- 
suing research had placed the industry in such a position 
that when economic and commercial factors were {avour- 
able the industry would be in a position to take advantage 
of them. He tirmly believed that the industry to day 
would not have been able to have gripped the position had 
it not been for the efforts of the Association, and he said 
that without fear of contradiction. This year had been the 
first in which the new rules had applied, and although 
nobody would claim that these rules were 100% perfec- 
tion he was convinced that they were an advance upon the 
old ones and would lead to an expansion of the work of the 
Association and to the making of better contacts which 
would place the Association on a sounder financial basis. 
Existing contacts with allied institutions had been main- 
tained and amplified to some extent. The Association had 
representatives on all the Coke Committees, and it was inti- 
mately in touch with the various Departments, the British 
Standards Institution, the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
and similar bodies, and was collaborating with them in 
bringing about greater efficiency in the carbonizing in- 
dustries. 

Mr. G. J. GREENFIELD then took the Presidential Chair, 
and expressed the thanks of the members to Mr. Mordecai 
for his work as President during the past year. 


Presidential Address 


Of G. J. Greenfield, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


The keynote of our efforts now and in the future ought 
to be research and investigation. I will therefore review 
the bye-product coking industry with special reference to 
the various fields in which scientific investigation may 
usefully be pursued. 

I do not expect to see much work on ammonia. Its 
removal from the gas is already carried out with high 
efficiency. The world market for nitrogen products in 
general, and for sulphate of ammonia in particular, is far 
over-saturated, so that very little benefit can be expected 
from efforts either to produce more ammonia or to produce 
it in different forms. 

I hope to see investigations into the relation between the 
conditions of carbonization and the quality and quantity of 
tar. We know that we get different tars from coke ovens, 
horizontal retorts, vertical retorts, low-temperature sys- 
tems, and so forth. What I now look for is information 
as to what changes in the principal constituents of tar are 
to be expected when the output of a plant is changed, or 
when the temperature in the oven, particularly the tem- 
perature at the top, is changed. 

Research on hydrogenation of tar and on cracking of 
tar is beyond most of us, but the results of such research 
may be of great benefit to many, and I should like to see 
papers presented on these subjects. 

In the benzole department, advances in the immediate 
future are likely to be in the direction of rectification, 
rather than in the direction of recovery. So much work is 
being done that I do not think any words of mine will 
result in any more being done; but I should like to remark 
that the man who perfects a quick test for the gum- 
forming properties of a motor spirit will be a benefactor. 
We cannot continue for ever with a routine test which 
takes all day to perform. 


Gas Undertakings and Coke Oven Gas. 


The tendency for gas undertakings to purchase coke oven 
gas continues to increase. In industrial areas, the use of 


gas by all sorts of industries is expanding rapidly as the 
be meets of this fuel become better known and better de- 
velopec 


A complete list of industrial uses of gas would 





be too long to be included here, but operations so diverse 
as steel melting and fish frying are being carried on with 
great benefit to those industries, substituting gas for other 
fuels. It is to our interest to study the uses of gas, be- 
cause the more we can persuade people to use it, the more 
the gas industry will sell; and this must benefit our in- 
dustry. 

I have no wish to enter into controversial arguments 
as to what price gas undertakings ought to pay for coke 
oven gas. I am, however, convinced that more profitable 
uses exist for gas than simply selling it to gas companies. 
In some cases it may be suitable to start a subsidiary 
industry alongside the coking plant, and under the same 
ownership, such as brick making, glass making, or hydro- 
genation of coal, in which the surplus gas could be used 
as fuel or as an ingredient of manufacture. As long as 
the Central Electricity Board retains its policy of carting 
fuel about the country-side in order to generate dear elec- 
tricity in magnificent power stations, so long will it be 
worth the while of the steel, coal, and other industries 
which use power on a large scale, to generate their own, 
and while this is so, there will be cases where it is more 
remunerative to use the gas for the associated collieries or 
steelworks, than to sell it as gas. There will also be cases 
where it is worth while to work out processes for manu- 
facturing other products out of the gas. Among those 
whose production has already been accomplished or studied 
are methyl and ethyl alcohols, acetone, benzole, formalde- 
hyde, and synthetic resins. Research in these directions 
is needed and should be undertaken either collectively or 
by individual firms. 

The future of compressed gas for motor vehicles depends, 
in my opinion, on the production of gases of very high 
calorific value. One possibility is to separate the hydro- 
carbons by liquefaction—e.g., by the Claude liquid-air type 
of process—producing a gas of high calorific value for motor 
vehicles, and leaving a gas of low calorific value and low 
carbon content, consisting chiefly of hydrogen, which could 
be used like producer gas in a battery of compound ovens, 
or passed on to an adjacent hydrogenation plant. 

The recognition of gas as a major bye-product opens up 
a great new vista of research, investigation and develop- 
ment stretching to the horizon of our mind’s eye. Those 
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who have been urging the greater usage of our surplus gas 
for So many years can now look with pride upon the re- 
sults of their advogacy; let us still bear the torch onward. 

~ If gas is valuable, we must aim for the maximum amount 
of available gas. Do we want ovens to be designed so as 
to carbonize the coal with the minimum consumption of 
gas, or shall we in so doing suffer disadvantages outweigh- 
ing the saving of gas? Is the reduction of heating gas 
accompanied by a reduction of total gas produced? In 
effecting reductions of heating gas by designing the ovens 
to give a uniform temperature from bottom to top, do we 
alter the quality or quantity of the bye-products, all of 
which are capable of being altered chemically by exposure 
to high temperatures? At present some people will answer 
“ves”? and others “‘ no” to these questions. No doubt 
conditions which suit one coal or one company’s require- 
ments will not suit another. We ought to study this 
matter, so as to provide sound advice for the industry. 
Could a standing committee be set up which would conduct 
independent tests on coke oven batteries, their results be- 
ing accepted equally by owners and constructors? I sug- 
gest that we might initiate conversations, with this object 
in view, between interested parties. 


The Domestic Coke Market. 


If I advocate efforts to develop the domestic coke market, 
I shall not be the first to do so. Many people are investi- 
eating the behaviour of coke in the domestic grate. Cokes 
yary so much from plant to plant and from area to area, 
and grates, specially designed and otherwise, vary so much 
from house to house, and even from room to room, that it 
is difficult to say just how much value should be attached 
to any individual investigation. I do not say this dis- 
paragingly. I believe, however, and I advocate, that steps 
should be taken to collect and collate the data which is 
being produced. There should be a committee to do this, 
and it should be concerned not with coke oven coke alone, 
but with all forms of high-temperature coke. Medium and 
low-temperature cokes have their advocates, and whether 
they eventually become the staple household fuels of the 
country depends upon many factors, not least among which 
is the degree of success which we and our colleagues in 
the Gas Industry achieve in promoting the use of high- 
temperature coke. But even if these newer fuels do find 
favour with the average housewife, we shall always have 
our ‘‘ domestic ” sizes to dispose of; we must not wait 
until we are pushed clean out of this market, but we must 
be up and doing. A man does not swim the Channel by 
splashing about on the beach, but by hard training, efficient 
organization and the help of his friends. The domestic 
coke market is the Channel which we have to swim. Let 
us go into training, organize ourselves, and collaborate 
with our gas friends. How much longer are we going to 
paddle about on the beach? 

To sum up this section of my address, I hope to see more 
and more individuals and firms carying out investigations. 
I believe that those who do so will reap a rich reward. 
Those firms which employ a whole time, investigator or 
research man will reap the richest reward. Collective work 
is being successfully carried out in some fields, notably that 
covered by the Coke Research Committees. In others, I 
look rather for individual work, correlated and encouraged 
—not directed—by central bodies. Here I believe the 
Association can help, by initiating conversations between 
interested parties. 


Improvement of Trade. 


For a number of years past, succeeding Presidents have 
referred to the depressed state of trade in general, and 
of the coking industry in particular. Last year my prede- 
cessor took up his duties at a time of growing commercial 
confidence, and it falls to my fortunate lot to record the 
continuation and extension of that happy state of affairs. 
I suppose that never since the “ Ruhr” boom of 1922-23 
has so much coke been produced in this country as there is 
at present. 

Much leeway has yet to be made up, and many new 
devices will be tried, before we reduce the hordes of un- 
employment to a satisfactory small size, but the whole 
world seems to be sharing in a steady trend towards better 
trade. It used to be supposed that trade went in cycles 
of boom and depression. I have even seen an attempt to 
explain lesser and greater booms on the basis of a seven 
year ‘‘ trade cycle ’’ superimposed on one of eleven years 
periodicity. These phenomena have been “ explained ”’ on 
paper since the world was quite young; but we do not want 
them explained, we want them abolished. It is a gratify- 
ing feature of the present decade that those set in authority 
in many lands are seriously attempting to control the 
world’s efforts, and to prevent the free play of those forces, 
whether economic or natural, whose operation is against 
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the general good of mankind. I make bold to hope, there- 
fore, that the present improvement, instead of soaring to 
a boom, only to drop us down again to depression, will 
be so controlled as to rise gradually to a steady condition 
of reasonable but not spectacular prosperity. The way in 
which the demand for coke has settled to a steady condi- 
tion augurs well for this hope. 

In this state of affairs, where does the coke oven manager 
fit in? He who during the slender years has steadily kept 
his own volition or by instructions from above, been led 
every item keyed up to an efficient pitch, and held him- 
self abreast of current developments of knowledge by read- 
ing the technical and scientific Press, is now beginning to 
reap the reward of his prescience. He who has, either of 
his own volition or by instructions from above, been led 
away by the desire for dividends into cheeseparing paths 
of so-called economy, may now be left behind in the race. 
If it has been necessary to pursue efficiency in slack times, 
for the sake of clearing a slender profit or avoiding a 
loss, it is no less necessary now in busy times, lest in the 
drive for output, output and ever more output, we trip 
into pitfalls. What are these? 

First, it is possible to overload the ovens to the point of 
diminishing the yields of bye-products per ton of coal, or 
of reducing the quality of the coke. It is known that for 
a given coal in an oven of a given width there is an opti- 
mum coking time. This differs from coal to coal. Do we 
know what it is for our own coals? It is known that below 
a certain coking time, even though coking is still complete, 
yields of bye-products fall off. Do we know what it is on 
our own batteries? The sky is not the limit. Do we know 
what the limit is? 

Secondly, it is possible to reach a point where the more 
rapid usage of machinery results in wear and tear much 
greater than is proportional to the rate of usage. 

Thirdly, it is possible to become so engrossed in the 
affairs of the moment as to lose sight of developments and 
inventions which are taking place in the world around us. 
No man in charge of technical or engineering operations 
ought ever to have to admit, even to himself, that he has 
no time to read the Press of his own industry. In this 
respect our Bulletin renders us a very valuable service. 
It is not sufficient to read an abstract and say ‘‘ That’s 
interesting,’’ and then forget it. I recommend that on 
suitable occasions you should send for the original, even ii 
it is in a foreign language. 

As many members have recently found themselves en- 
gaged in full-scale production after varying periods of com- 
parative slackness, perhaps these few words may be con- 
sidered timely. 


Effect of Silica Walls. 


Mr. A. H. MippLetron congratulated the new President 
on his address, which was full of good ideas, coming as it 
did from one with a sound technical education having a 
great interest in his work and exercising a very energetic 
management. The question of pressing plants for more 
and more output was a matter of great importance now 
that trade was reviving. What the consequences of that 
were going to be on the quality of the coke and the yield 
of bye-products was a question which was probably engag- 
ing the attention of the members of the Association. The 
position in that respect had completely changed since the 
introduction of the silica wall for coke ovens. In the 
old days the limit of output was governed by the tem- 
perature that the walls of the ovens would stand, and 
there were not many serious troubles from destroying bye- 
products or making bad coke by over-carbonization, ex- 
cept in exceptional circumstances due perhaps to wrong 
design. The limit now in most cases was what the coal 
would stand and at what rate it could be carbonized to 
make a satisfactory coke. The oven hardly had,a limit 
now, for the silica oven, reasonably designed, was capable 
of a far greater output of coke than it was in any way 
sensible to get from it. 

Another matter touched on and one in which everybody 
was greatly interested was research. In recent years the 
industry had definitely wakened up to the importance of 
research, and those who were connected with Research 
Committees or were doing their own research work were 
very much alive to the difficulty of getting funds for 
general research. Those who put their hands in their 
pockets for the purpose of research were much more likely 
to be in a safer position than those who waited for bankers 
or debenture holders’ committees to suggest it to them. It 
must be realized also that it was best to get and keep good 
men in the industry and not grudge money within reason 
with which to pay men who were carrying out research 
work in such a very important industry. 

The PRESIDENT, in thanking Mr. Middleton for what he 
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had said and the members for their reception of his 
address, expressed the hope that the Council would take 
action with regard to some of the matters he had men- 
tioned, because they were very near to his heart. 


Co-operation Suggested. 


Mr. T. B. Smiru, referring to a recent issue of the ‘‘ Gas 
JouRNAL ”’ [Oct. 17, p. 201), said there were suggestions 
in a leading article with regard to the utilization of coke 
oven gas, and it was pointed out that surely the time had 
arrived when the Coke Oven Managers’ Association and 
the Institution of Gas Engineers should get together with 
au view to clearing up the doubts which existed in the 
minds cf some of those in the Gas Industry. He rather 
felt that he himself was responsible for this suggestion, 
following a discussion at the North of England Gas 
Managers’ dinner recentiy. This arose out of a paper he 
had read to the Cleveland Engineers suggesting a gas grid 
for the Cleveland district. He had been surprised at the 
arguments put forward by the various gas managers and 
the criticisms he had found himself up against when put- 
ting forward this suggestion. It had therefore struck him 
that the recognized institutions for the coke oven industry 
and the Gas Industry should appoint a Committee so that 
the matter could be discussed to its fullest extent. Such 
a Commiitlee might make a general report, which should 
be beneficial in helping matters forward. He expressed the 
hope that the Council would consider taking some such 
action. 

The Prestent said he believed that when that editorial 
appeared in the ‘‘ Gas JourNAL ”’ the Editor had in mind 
the competition of coke sales for domestic purposes be- 
tween the two industries, which had a bearing, from the 
point of view of the Gas Industry, on the question of pur- 
chasing gas. Thus it would be seen that the subject was 
complex; but he thanked Mr. Smith for bringing it for- 
ward, and if it was the wish of the meeting it would be 
brought before the Council with a view to seeing whether 
anything could be done in initiating conversations in this 
direction. 

This was agreed to, and the meeting closed. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual’ Dinner of the Association was held at the 
Hotel Victoria in the evening, when Mr. G. J. GREENFIELD 
presided over a large and representative gathering of coke 
oven and Gas Industry interests. It was, indeed, one of 
the largest gatherings of the kind in the history of the 
Association. 

Sir Samuet Roserts, Bt., M.P. (Chairman of Messrs. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co. ’, Ltd., and of the Wombwell Main Company, 
Ltd.), proposing ‘‘ The Coke Oven Managers’ Association,” said 
that gas had come in to assist as a bye-product, and in his view 
was about the most important bye-product of the future. There 
was also the development that had come to the fore recently— 
viz., that a modern steel works must have, as a first unit in 
their outfit, coke ovens to provide them with the fuel they re- 
quired. This all made one wonder as to the future of the 
Industry, and he could not help feeling that there was some 
danger of over- -production. That had been the curse of most 
primary industries in recent years; it was the curse of agricul- 
ture to-day, it was the curse of the coal trade and of other 
products; but he sincerely hoped it would not be found in the 
coke oven industry that by over-production they would be 
cutting each others’ throats. The main basis of the existence of 
the industry was coke, because if they were not producers of 
coke they would cease to exist, and if this question of over- 
production was studied it was necessary to inquire first as to 
the possibilities of the over-production of coke. All over the 
country new batteries of ovens were being built. In some cases 
these were replacements of existing ovens and would not increase 
the supply of coke. In other cases, however, they were entirely 
new and were mainly put up on steel works for their own use. 
The point was how that would affect the coke oven industry. 
He was speaking from the point of view of a colliery coke oven 
owner, and he was not quite sure that it would affect them 
adversely, because those new plants at Corby and elsewhere 
were for the purpose of producing steel that in the past had 
been produced by the foreigner and not at home, and if the 
steel works did not put in coke ovens to produce the fuel they 
required it would be necessary to buy in the open market. 
Therefore he did not think the coke oven industry need fear 
very much in that way. 

As far as motor spirit was concerned, he felt that the market 
was fairly sure, because they could consume in this country all 
the motor spirit that could be produced as long as the Govern- 
ment kept a substantial import duty on the imported com- 
modity. Otherwise, motor spirit would not be worth making, 
because that part of the industry existed by and through the 
import duty. Parliament was pledged to keep a certain motor 


spirit duty in force for a certain number of years, but that was 
not very much use to them as makers of benzole and motor 
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spirit, and they wanted the 8d. to be kept on indefinitely—o; 
ls. if ‘they could get it. 

In coupling the toast with the name the President and 
wishing the Association every success, Sir ag meal Roberts con- 
gratulated all those in the industry on what they had done 
hitherto, and expressed the hope that their future efforts would 
be crowned with still greater success. 


The Commercial Viewpoint. 


The PRESIDENT, responding to the toast, said that Sir Samuel 
Roberts had spoken of the coke industry from the commercial 
aspect, and it was well for those on the operating and technical 
side to hear the views of the commercial side. At the same 
time it was pleasing as well as salutary to hear a man occupy- 
ing the position that Sir Samuel did in the industrial world 
speak in such glowing and complimentary terms of the achievye- 
ments of those on the operating side. While admitting with 
due modesty that they had achieved something, it was also true 
to say that to-day in many cases they were making a profit 
because they were able to sell gas. But was it not to their 
credit that by better design and scientific management larger 
and larger proportions of their gas had become available for 
sale? That, however, was not the whole story. In recent years 
great strides had been made in their knowledge of the relation 
between the conditions of carbonizing and the yield and pro- 
perties of the tar and the properties of the coke. Ten years 
ago, if a coke oven manager found himself getting a yield of 
well over 4 gallons of crude benzole per ton of coal he would 
probably have looked at his tanks, and, like the old lady at 
the Zoo when she saw a giraffe, said he did not believe it! Yet 
to-day that was being done, and this brought him to one of 
the remarks made by Sir Samuel—viz., that in which he feared 
over-production of certain products or, indeed, of all products 
in the industry. Personally he could hardly feel that this 
applied to coke, since the experience had been that the produc- 
tion of coke was regulated according to the demand. It might 
have been noticed that the latest estimates placed the world’s 
resources of coal at about 700 years; but the resources of 
petroleum were placed at not much more than 100 years. There- 
fore by so much as it was possible to increase the production 
of benzole and other substances which might be used in place 
of imported petroleum products, they were lengthening the 
period during which petroleum would be available for the 
world’s use. Possibly, however, the petroleum people might not 
thank them for that solicitude for the welfare of their products. 
On the general question of over-production, the President said 
he looked to the production of entirely new products from coke 
ovens. 

Mr. W. E. Morpecatr (Immediate Past-President), proposing 
the toast of ‘“‘ Our Guests,’”’ said they were delighted to welcome 
the representatives of research organizations dealing with coke, 
refractories, tar, benzole, and oil and to assure them of an 
increasing interest in their work on the part of the members 
of the Association and of a desire to collaborate with them in 
the fullest possible degree. 

Sir Ernest BeNN responded, and the final toast was that of 
** The President ’’ which was given with musical honours. 


Gas Undertakings Results. 


Dundee. 


The Annual Report of the Corporation of Dundee Gas Depart- 
ment for the year ended May 15, 1934, states that the quantity 
of gas made amounted to 1,850,584,974 c.ft. of coal and car- 
buretted water gas, compared with 1,833,144,523 c.ft. in 1932-33, 
an increase of 17,440,451 c.ft.: the gas sold, inclusive of that 
used on works, amounted to 1 3706,575,825 c.ft., compared with 
1,692,174,825 c.ft., an increase of 14,400,500 c.ft. Gas un- 
accounted for amounted to 7°78% of the production, compared 
with 769% during the previous year. There are 586 appliances 
of 70 types in use for various trade purposes. The number of 
appliances sold outright during the year amounted to 497, while 
898 were sold under hire purchase agreements. The length of 
main piping laid during the year totalled 23,473 ft. Surveys by 
the maintenance staff were carried through during the year to 
the number of 69,823. The number of appliances cleaned and 
overhauled, apart from examination, totalled 67,650. The ex- 
penditure ‘under capital account for the year amounted to 
£26,021 1s. 7d., of which £1,155 16s. 11d. was paid out of 
revenue. Through the operation of the sinking fund, £28,062 of 
old loan debt was repaid, which, after making allowance for 
new debt incurred during the year, shows a net reduction on 
the amount outstanding of £3,197. The outstanding loan debt 
on the Undertaking at May 15 amounted to £333,916, equal to 
£180 per million c.ft. of gas, compared with £337,113, or £184 
per million c.ft. of gas produced during last year. The Esti- 
mates for 1934-85 provide for the gas rates being reduced for 
the fourth successive year. The decrease to the lowest con- 
sumers during that period has been 6d. per 1,000 c.ft., rising 
in steps to ls. 6d. per 1,000 c.ft. according to consumption, or 
in other words, there will be a saving to the gas consumers of 
£56,000 in 1934-35 compared with the year 1930-31. The cumula 
tive saving during the four years will amount to approximately 
£150,000. Another successful year for the Department closed 
with a surplus of £9,232, which has raised to £24,074 the reserve 
fund started three years ago. Capital expenditure of £1,156 was 
met out of the year’s revenue. 
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Correspondence 


“Carburetted Water Gas as a Coal Gas 
Auxiliary.” 


Sir,—In our discussion of the above portion of Mr. 
Richards’ recent Paper, ‘‘ Perspective in Carbonizing 
Costs’? (‘* Gas JouRNAL,”’ Oct. 31), we endeavoured to 
correct a series of—to us—surprising misapprehensions re- 
garding our little treatise * Carburetted Water Gas as a 
(oal Gas Auxiliary ” (‘‘ Gas Journat,’”’ Aug. 23 and 30, 
1933). 

Mr. Richards’ reply to our defence reveals a further 
fundamental misunderstanding. He treats our comparison 
of coal gas with carburetted water gas, for auxiliary peak 
Joad service, as if it comprised a capacity of 18 or 20 
millions daily. Surely we have made it clear—for our 
whole treatise rests on such division—that the ‘* base- 
load’ capacity of 10$ millions daily is exclusively and 
indisputably a coal gas works; while the remaining 9} 
millions of ‘‘ peak-load ’’ capacity may be either additional 
coal gas works, or auxiliary carburetted water gas plant. 
The whole object of our treatise is to determine the ulti- 
mate comparative advantages of coal gas and carburetted 
water gas, for that peak-load portion only, in a complete 
gas-works of 20 millions maximum daily capacity. 

But the first step in Mr. Richards’ criticism of our 
treatise is to reduce the maximum capacity 10%, to 18 
millions daily, by eliminating all emergency capacity; so, 
the case he substitutes for ours becomes at once a com- 
parison between coal gas works and carburetted water gas 
plant of 73 millions daily capacity— not 18 millions. 

Next, under ** Wear and Tear,’’ for some strange reason 
(see our ‘‘ discussion,’’ ‘‘Gas JouRNAL,”’ Oct. 31), he 
allocates 33 additional millions to our neutral base load 
portion, thus further reducing the peak loak comparison 
of coal gas and carburetted water gas to 4 millions daily 
capacity—instead of his 18 millions! 


bd 


Under his heading ‘‘ Capital Charges,’’ however, he 


allocates to base load coal gas, not our 10} millions nor yet 
his 14 millions (as above), but—for undisclosed reasons- 


113 millions; leaving 6} millions daily capacity in his peak 


load portion for comparison of coal gas with carburetted 


water gas. 

Hence, Mr. Richards’ further effort to justify £35,000 
per million for the coal gas peak load portion, by offering 
to construct at that rate a complete new coal gas works 
of 18 millions daily capacity, although a dramatic gesture, 
has no application to the problem under discussion—even 
if his offer could be tested. Moreover, existing complete 
gas-works of 10} millions seldom grow to 18 or 20 millions 
in one or even in two impulses. 

On the other hand, as stated in our discussion, the actual 
cost of the new (2-million) gas-works at Oxford, completely 
detailed by Mr. Caton, was £50,969. To allow for all differ- 
ences, we took the reduced figure of £45,000. To check this 
figure, we have substituted Mr. Hardie’ s costs per million 
(£36,580), covering reconstruction within established gas- 
works of 5-7 millions daily, for similar items and costs of 
the complete new Oxford Works. This reduces the total 
Oxford figure from £50,969 to £48,971. 

In conclusion, may we quote the final paragraph of our 
treatise: ‘‘ It may be again emphasized that no one is 
asked to accept, for local application, the precise figures in 
this treatise. Each case must be gauged by its own 
peculiar conditions. But, with the relative capacities and 
outputs described, the benefits, ordinarily undisclosed, of 
carburetted water gas as a coal gas auxiliary will be 
broadly as disclosed herein.’’ 


Yours, &c., 
Humpnreys & GLascow, Lrp. 
Humglas House, 


Carlisle Place, S.W. 1, 
Nov. 5, 1934. 





B.C.G.A. Scottish 


The Scottish District Conference of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association was held in the Victoria Art 
Galleries, Dundee, on Oct. 26. The Lorp Provost oF 
DUNDEE (Mr. . J ‘HH. Buist, L.L., O.B.E., J.P.) extended 
a civic welcome to the Association and said that the As- 
sociation was of great assistance to gas undertakings in 
the fight against electricity. From the report issued by 
the Dundee Gas Manager, Mr. Wilson, it was evident that 
gas had not merely held its own but had gone forward. 
All the Corporation houses in Dundee had gas cookers, and 
he believed that there would always be a close association 
between the Gas Industry and housing developments. He 
hoped that the members would have a profitabJe stay in 
Dundee and that this would be one of their most successful 
meetings. 

Sir Francis GoopenoucGH, O.B.E., in reply, said that 
modern speed as evidenced by the Australian air race had 
its beginnings in the gas engine. He referred to the differ- 
ences now obtaining in the Industry, pointing out that, 
though modern methods had displaced men on the 
actual production side, more employment had been created 
on the distribution and development side. The Industry 
was not afraid of competition but welcomed it, and it was 
this competition which had given birth to the “Association. 
The Association had been formed not only for the benefit 
of the Gas Industry but for the benefit of the community 
as a whole. While electricity had been progressing, so 
had gas, and they did not fear competition in Scotland, 
provided it was not unfairly weighted against them by 
State aid and State subsidies. He thanked Provost Buist 
and the Dundee Corporation for the hearty welcome which 
had been extended. 

Councillor Rosert Locer, J.P., in opening the Con- 
ference, said that his first duty was to express the thanks 
of the Gas Committee for the honour which had been done 
them in this selection of Dundee. He also thanked the 
members for attending and expressed pleasure that 
housing should be the subject of discussion. The Gas In- 
dustry was not only concerned with housing but had such 
other aspects as street lighting, public baths, hospitals, 
and water heating on a large scale to consider. He out- 
lined the advances which had been made in Dundee and 
traced the growth of the Gas Department, concluding by 





District Conference 


saying that, for the people, gas provided a higher standard 
of living while it gave industry a scientific fuel. 


Housing in Scotland. 


Mr. ALExaNDER McKunna, O.B.E., Director of Housing, 
Scottish Board of Health, delivered an address on Housing 
in Scotland. He outlined the advance which had _ been 
made since the setting up of the Scottish Royal Commission 
on Housing twenty-two years ago. his Commission 
showed that not only were houses required for the occupa- 
tion of the working classes, but a great number of addi- 
tional houses were needed to replace those unfit for human 
habitation and to obviate overcrowding. The Government, 
therefore, in the Housing Act of 1919, placed a definite 
duty on local authorities to provide houses where required. 
Mr. McKinna showed what had been already done in the 
provision of houses, but said that the problem was by no 
means solved and described the five years plan which had 
now been formulated. In conclusion, he said that there 
was several years’ work still ahead and that those whose 
business it was to supply the essential services for lighting, 
heating, and cooking would realize that the demand for 
their products would continue to increase. 

Councillor Watter Muter (President of the Association), 
in proposing a vote of thanks, said that one could not 
expect Mr. McKinna, a Civil Servant, to be partisan, but 
he thought it would be to the advantage of the Department 
of Health in Scotland and the Ministry in England to 
consider the further utilization of gas in new housing 
schemes. If any advice was required then they should 
consult the British Commercial Gas Association, and they 
could be assured of help. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Sir Francis Goop- 
ENOUGH, who said that gas was the most efficient and 
economical method of heating houses, and its use ensured 
that every room was properly ventilated. The use of solid 
fuel in the form of raw coal would soon be prohibited, but 
coke in properly designed grates had been found perfectly 
satisfactory. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss F. Horssurcu 
(M.P. for Dundee) said that housing was an enormous sub- 
ject and she appreciated this address by Mr. McKinna very 
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There was sull a great need for decent heusing, 
and every suggestion in this direction was useful. 


much. 


Sir Wim E. Wuyte (Chairman of the Scottish 
Executive Board of the N.G.C.) said that he was delighted 
to have had the opportunity of hearing Mr. McKinna. He 
had never heard such a concise and yet complete statement 
of this problem, and he thought that gas could contribute 
immensely to its solution. 

Lord Provost Hunter (Perth) said that in his town they 
could boast that they now had no slums, but he complained 
that the Department of Health did not give local authori- 
ties sufficient elasticity. He blamed architects for not pro- 
viding the ventilation necessary for the use of gas. 

Mr. MacLay (City Engineer, Dundee) said that in Dundee 
all the Corporation houses had a means of ventilation in 
every room. Gas points were supplied to every fireplace 
except that in the living room, and the standard equipment 
included a cooker and gas boiler. 

Mr. D. Futron (Helensburgh) commented on the work 
of the Association and said that some undertakings ex- 
pected too much. It was untrue to say that gas was not 
pushing ahead; every man in the Industry was working 
harder to-day than ever before. 

Mr. A. S. Nisset (Paisley) said that in his town he had 
been deprived of the whole of the street and stair lighting 
which had gone over to electricity, and he had to concen- 
trate on cooking and heating. 


Luncheon. 


After the morning session the members were entertained 
at lunch by the Corporation of Dundee. After the Loyal 
Toast had been honoured, Lord Provost Butst proposed the 
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toast of ‘‘ The British Commercial Gas Association.” H, 
said that Dundee was proud of its Gas Department which 
was flourishing under the management of Mr. W ilson. New 
showrooms were to be opened soon, and in opening these 
showrooms they were proving that they were carrying out 
the spirit behind the Association. The Association had 
shown that it paid to advertise and had done a great deal 
in all parts of the country. 

Sir Francis GOODENOUGH replied, and said that he was 
proud to be able to say that the Industry was still going 













strong. He conveyed ms thanks of the Association to 
Provost Buist and the Corporation of Dundee for their 
hospitality. 


Councillor Muter proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Corpora- 
tion of Dundee,’’ and said that the Association was greatly 
indebted for the excellency of the official weleome and the 
hospitality which had been bestowed on them. He was 
pleased to note that trade seemed to be returning to 
Dundee, and he hoped that this revival would continue. 

Miss HorssurcH proposed the toast of ‘* The Gas In- 
dustry.’’ She said that there were certain aspects of the 
Gas Industry which could be held up to other industries, 
The Industry was not young in years but in spirit; it was 
alive to the need for research and the pooling of ideas, but 
what appealed to her most was the outlet which had been 
found for the bye-products. 

Sir Witu1am E. Wuvyrte, replying, said that the Gas In- 
dustry had not received due credit for the magnificent 
service it had rendered the country. The Industry was 
keen to keep abreast of the times, and there had been an 
enormous increase in the use of gas. 

The health of Lord Provost Buist was proposed by Mr. 
Rowe, Manager of the B.C.G.A: 


The Principles of Motor Fuel Preparation 
and Application’ 


Though, to most people, motor fuel and petrol are 
synonymous, there are several other fuels which are adapted 
for use in internal combustion engines. A book in which 
full information about motor fuels in general is given is, 
therefore, very welcome—all the more so when it has been 
written by two acknowledged experts on the subject. The 
authors are not only intimately connected with the liquid 
fuel industry, but have carried out important work on 
various aspects of the manufacture and utilization of these 
fuels. They are, therefore, well fitted to write in an authori- 
tative manner. 

The complete work will comprise two volumes of which 
the first is now available. In its ten chapters are discussed 
the principles of distillation; the production of petrol by 
distillation, by cracking and by treatment of natural gas; 
the refining, storage, insurance, and distribution of motor 
fuels; benzole; motor fuels produced by hydrogenation; 
alcohol fuels; synthetic fuels, and other auxiliary supplies 
of motor spirits. The second volume will deal with a range 
of equally important subjects. In general, the information 
is up-to-date. The literature on the subject has been well 
covered down to the end of 1932, and numerous references 
are made to more recent work. The authors have had a 
very difficult task in view of the rapid progress which is 
being made in the industry. 

The section on motor benzole occupies but eighteen pages, 
though it may be regarded as adequate in view of the 
fact that there is already a standard work devoted to this 
fuel. On the other hand, rather more than one hundred 
pages are devoted to alcohol fuels; this is fully justified in 
view of the prominence which ethanol and methanol have 
already assumed in some countries and seem destined to 
assume in others. The use of alcohol fuels in admixture 
with petrol and benzole presents a variety of problems, 
and a full account is presented of the success which has 
been realized in their solution. In many countries, the 
desire to limit the importation of petrol either through 
economic stress or from the wish to encourage the develop- 
ment of home-produced fuels has provided a strong incen- 
tive for the search for alternative fuels. In not a few 
countries, regulations enforce the addition of alcohol to all 
petrol sold as a propellant, while, occasionally, fuels made 
entirely from alcohol products are employed. Thus we 
read that two alcohol mixtures are sold in Pernambuco, one 
consisting of 70%, aleohol and 30%, ether and the other of 
90%, aleohol and 10%, ether. In Rio de Janeiro and 
Nictheroy, an alcohol fuel consisting of 82% ethyl alcohol 





* By A. W. art and D. A. Howes. [London, 1934, Chapman and Hall, 
Vol. I., pp. XIV. + 538. Price, 30s. net. ] 





and 18%, petrol is sold. Consumption amounts to about 
14 million gallons per year. These, however, are extreme 
cases. 

In the opinion of the authors, the development of alcohol 
fuels will have to be seriously considered sooner or later, 
since, very shortly, the purchase of petrol will be still 
further curtailed. The manufacturing costs of alcohol fuels 
need not necessarily be brought down to the level of the 
import price of petrol. In this country, for instance, the 
fact that a tax of 8d. per gallon is levied on imported motor 
fuel leads to the view that, when alcohol fuels can be pro- 
duced at a price less than about 10d. per gallon, they can 
be used as motor fuel selling at its present price of 1s. 5d. 
per gallon and give a satisfactory profit. In this connec 
tion, it is useful to keep in mind the ready por 
bility of raw material for the production of vast quantities 
of synthetic methanol in this country. It should, more- 
over, be possible, without difficulty, to provide this fuel at 
a cost well within the figure mentioned by the author. The 
introduction of methanol as a component of motor fuel 
should render the position of benzole even stronger than it 
is to-day, since benzole is a very good blending agent for 
methanol-petrol mixtures and is more freely miscible with 
benzole than with petrol. 

As regards the remaining sections of the book, it will 
suffice to mention that they maintain the general high level 
of the chapter devoted to alcohol fuels. The information 
on hydrogen is especially welcome in view of the im- 
minent completion of the plant now under construction in 
this country. The view may, perhaps, be expressed that 
the chapter devoted to distillation principles should have 
been a longer one, since this aspect of the subject is of 
such vital importance. 

There is one innovation in the book which is likely to 
cause confusion to readers until they have bee “ome familiar 
with it. The book is divided into numbered ‘‘ paragraphs ” 
and the index is based on this numbering. The paragraph 
numbers appear at the top of each page where one normally 
finds the page numbers and the page numbers, which are 
apparently merely given for the sake of convention, are to 
be found at the bottom of the pages. It is to be regretted 
that there has been a certain amount of carelessness in 
the phraseology, the checking of data, and the proof read- 
ing. Most of the mistakes are, however, fairly obvious, 
and will not give rise to serious ‘confusion. 

The book has been published at a very reasonable price, 
which should enable it to enter a wide circle of readers. 
The appearance of the second volume will be awaited with 
eagerness. 
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Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 


AUTUMN 


The Autumn General Meeting of the Midland Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers was held in the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, Nov. 1—Mr. R. S. 
RaMSDEN, of Leamington (the President), in the Chair. 

The Hon. SECRETARY AND TREASURER (Mr. S. J. Sadler, 
of Solihull) read the minutes of the last Autumn General 
Meeting and also those of the Spring General Meeting, 
which were confirmed and signed. 

Letters were read from Mr. F. Key (Lichfield), resigning 
his membership of the Association, and from a brother ot 
the late Mr. W. J. R. Baker (Devizes) announcing the 
latter’s recent death. The members stood for a moment in 
silence as a mark of respect. 

Apologies for absence were announced from Mr. C. Valon 
Bennett (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), 
from various members, and from Presidents and Secre- 
taries of kindred associations. 

Mr. J. Woods (Bromyard) was elected to membership 
of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT proposed that Mr. H. E. Copp, of Hull, 
be elected to Honorary Membership of the Association. 
At ther last meeting, he said, they had received a letter 
from Mr. Copp telling them "of his resignation from his 
position at Hull, and it was the unanimous wish of the 
Committee that they showed him their esteem of the work 
he had done for their Association in the past by electing 
him to Honorary Membership. 

The proposition was unanimously agreed to. 


Presentation of Certificates. 


Certificates were then presented by the President to suc- 
cussful students in the Higher Grade Examinations: in 
Gas Engineering and Gas “Supply. The full list is as 
follows : 


Gas Engineering (Internal). 


R. F. Pleaden Birmingham rst Class 
L. G. Roberts Tipton . . . = 

W. J. Smith . Wolverhampton 3 ee 

E. W. Stevenson Leicester .. . es 

H. A. Ward . Birmingham. . ig 

R. A. Westwood ‘ . " 

S. C. Crump + . . « . Wolverhampton 2nd Class 
W.L. Hathaway... . me . a a 

K. F. Keeble i . Coventry , os 

F. S. Pollicott Derby 

N. A. Taylor os a ae - 

N. R. Taylor Birmingham . . e 
J.G. Tilley . Dudley . . # 

A. E. West Coventry .. . Re 


MEETING IN 


BIRMINGHAM 


Gas Engineering (External), 


L. Waterfield Newcastle (Staffs.) 2nd Class 


Gas Supply (External). 


A. H. Pinder Solihull , tst Class 
Gas Supply (Internal). 
S. F. Allsop . Birmingham 2nd Class 


In presenting the certificates, the PRestpENT remarked 
that the fact that the Committee of the Association 
thought it fit to invite the successful students to that meet- 
ing showed that they fully recognized the importance of 
these examinations and the hard work put in by the 
students. He was glad to note that the majority of the 
students were members of the Midland Junior Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were then elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President.—A. Roberts (Hereford). 

Vice-President.—G. S. Eunson (Northampton). 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—S. J. Sadler (Solihull). 

Auditors.—C. C. Sidaway (Droitwich) and E. D. Wooten 

(Malvern). 

The following members were elected to the Committee: 
Messrs. J. Brettle (Lower Gornal), F. Davies (Walsall), 
H. Davies (Chesterfield), and W. H. Reed (Warwick). 


Annual Dinner and Dance. 


The PRESIDENT made an appeal for greater support of 
the Association’s Annual Dinner and Dance. Through 
lack of support this function had had to be dropped this 
year. It was suggested that invitations be extended to 
members of the Midland Junior Gas Association to attend 
this function. : 

a concluded the business meeting, and subsequently 
Dr. S. Sinnatt, M.B.E., M.Sec., M.I.Chem.E. (Director 
of Fuel Research, Department of Scientific and Industri: al 
Research), delivered his Address on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Hydrogenation of Low-Temperature Tar and Tar Pro- 
ducts,” which, together with a report of the discussion, 
follows. 


Hydrogenation of Low-Temperature Tar and 
Tar Products 


By F. S. Sinnatt, M.B.E., D.Sc., Director of Fuel Research 


The process of hydrogenation-cracking at high tempera- 
tures and pressures must be distinguished from the methods 
of hydroge1iation which have been used for the hardening 
of oils and fats; the latter involve the addition of hydrogen 
to unsaturated substances using catalysts which are sensi- 
tive to impurities. The hydrogenation-cracking to simpler 
compounds of complicated mixtures containing impurities 
normally affecting catalysts requires more drastic experi- 
mental conditions, and robust catalysts not adversely 

affected by the presence of sulphur, chlorine, &c. 

Although the patent literature on hydrogenation- cracking 
is extensive, relatively few centres in Great Britain are 
investigating the subject. Certain technical laboratories 
are doing work of importance, but up to the present the 
problem has not appealed widely to academic workers. It 
is a fruitful field of work, since it is possible to study the 
mechanism of the transformation of tar and coal into 
simpler hydrocarbons. The products obtained by the 
treatment of tar, coal, rubber, and other raw materials 
require detailed study as possible sources for the manu- 
facture of organic compounds, 


The development of hydrogenation will have consider- 
able influence upon the future of the carbonization indus- 
tries of this country. The process is a means by which the 
whole of the tar produced by low-temperature ¢arboniza- 
tion, and a large proportion of the tar made at high tem- 
peratures—e.g., the creosote—can be converted into light 
hydrocarbons. The yield obtained is such that the volume 
of light hydrocarbens (motor spirit) produced is equal to 
that of the low-temperature tar or high-temperature tar 
distillate treated. The product is rich in aromatic and 
naphthenic hydrocarbons and may form a source of these 
compounds as well as providing a valuable motor spirit, 
samples of which have an octane number as high as 88. 
The potentialities of this process, therefore, require study 
by the principals of the great carbonizing industries. 

Although some very fruitful and suggestive work is in 
progress on the hydrogenation of coal, the experimental 
work at the Fuel Research Station during the past year 
has been directed largely to the study of the hydrogenation 
of tar with the tnreefold objective (a) of producing fuels 
for all types of internal combustion engines; (b) of pro- 
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ducing satisfactory lubricating oil from indigenous 
material; and (c) of obtaining an insight into the con 
stitution of coal and tar. 


Success at the Fuel Research Station. 


The success of the work upon the hydrogenation of low- 
temperature tar and distillates from high-temperature tar 
may be gauged from the fact that a plant capable of treat- 
ing 300 gallons a day is nearing completion at the Fuel 
Research Station. This size of unit has been selected as 
being sufficiently large to enable industrialists to translate 
the results on to a commercial scale. Although a propor- 
tion of high-temperature tar is not amenable to treatment, 
it is hoped that future information will lead to the develop- 
ment of a suitable single-stage technique. 

All the investigations in this paper have been carried out 
at the Fuel Research Station, where three types of plant 
are in operation. In the first tar is treated in batches in 
rotary converters. This method yields preliminary in- 
formation which is of value in indicating some of the major 
changes which occur during hydrogenation, but gives no 
insight into the speed of the various reactions, and suffers 
from the disadvantage that the pressure changes during 
the experiment. 

Tar and hydrogen are fed continuously through the 
second type of plant, which is heated externally. There 
are two such laboratory scale plants in the Station, one 
with a normal throughput of 12 ml. tar/hour mainly used 
for work on the kinetic effect of physical variables, while 
the other, with a rormal throughput of 200 ml. /hour, has 
been used mainly for the study of different raw materials 
and different catalyst supports. 

The third type of converter has been designed in detail 
at the Fuel Research Station and is internally heated. By 
this means the catalyst can be maintained at any desired 
temperature, while the outside walls of the converter, which 
have to withstand the pressure of 3,000 to 6,000 lbs. per 
sq. in., can be kept below 120°. A plant capable of treat- 
ing 10 gallons of tar per day is in continuous operation, 
and upon it has been based the design of the larger unit. 

It is now proposed to give a brief résumé of the problems 
which have been investigated. The first work was the 
determination of the most efficient catalysts for the hydro- 
genation-cracking reaction, and the approximate physicai 
conditions for a reasonable degree of conversion; these 
were found to be 450° C. at a pressure of 200 atmospheres 
with a hydrogen/tar ratio of 50 litres per 100 grammes. 
The best catalysts are the halogens and the sulphides of 
molybdenum and tungsten. For this reason sufficient sul- 
phur, in the form of carbon bisulphide, has been added tu 
any material deficient in sulphur, to bring the sulphur 
content up to about 1%. 

Table 1 contains the results obtained with a number of 
catalysts, and shows the relative activity under similar 
experimental conditions. 
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TABLE 2. 
Yields. 
J 
We of 00) Liquid 
Catalyst Supp Prepared Product Ss 
atalyst Support. Catalyst. ve Tar Acids, “— 4g 
Gm. * 1% by Wt. of % by We. of 
Tar Oil. Tar Oil 
Silica gel (A) . 500 0° 887 13°6 
Silica residue Tors) 0° 886 11°! 
Silica gel (B) . 368 0°877 12°2 37 
Alluvial clay . 3 Os, a 517 0° 869 g't 49°8 
Alumina paste .... . 287 0° 860 7°3 1S°4 
Bauxite Te oe 650 0° 846 I*4 17°0 
a a 483 0° 828 orl 54 
Benzole carbon. . . ; 307 0° 826 o'9 57°¢ 
Active charcoal . . ror 250 0810 o'8 5 


If the catalyst is heated in a current of air its initial 
activity is greatly increased. This question was explored 
in some detail to determine the optimum time and tem- 
perature for the pre-treatment, and it was found that the 
catalyst attained its maximum activity after 5 hours’ heat- 
ing at a temperature of 500° C. 

This advantage is, however, not maintained, as the pre- 
heated catalyst is found to deteriorate more rapidly during 
the process until its activity is the same as that of the 
ordinary catalyst. 


Effect of Pre-Heating the Catalyst. 


The effect of pre-heating the catalyst is to increase the 
hydrogenating action rather than the purely cracking efti- 
ciency Special experiments were carried out upon the 
hydrogenation of ethyl benzene, and it was found that the 
spirit distilling to 95° C. contained 20°3% of saturated 
hydrocarbons when the catalyst had been pre- -heated, and 
only 773% with the untreated catalyst. The formation of 
the saturated hydrocarbons can be taken as an indication 
of the efficiency of the catalyst. Similar experiments in 
which the catalyst was pre-heated in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen and nitrogen have shown that such treatment 
reduces its activity, especially if the treatment is carried 
out under pressure. This is an important practical obser- 
vation, since it means that if the temperature of the cata- 
lyst in the pressure vessel is raised in the presence of 
hydrogen, its activity is greatly impaired. In operating 
the continuous plant it is therefore necessary to ensure that 
the temperature of the catalyst is raised in the presence 
of the raw material—e.g., tar or creosote—which is to be 
hy drogenated. By this means the activity of the catalyst 
is increased. Some little emphasis has been placed on this 
feature because it appears to be such a natural method 
of operating the plant to heat up the catalyst in the 
presence of the hydrogen before introducing the tar or other 
product to be hydrogenated. 

The influence of the various physical chemical variables 


TABLE 1. 


Original Without Vv 





| 
ay Tar. | Catalyst. 20s. | WOs 
|———_—_ |__| 
Pitch “a §2°3 | 28°6 17°3 30°8 
Acids 17°4 14°8 ns 6. OSS 
Neutral oil below 230° C. 2°2 "4 


Later work in the continuously-operated plants shows 
that better and more reproducible results can be obtained 
by the impregnation of porous material, such as activ« 
charcoal, silica zel, alumina gel, &c., with solutions of 
catalytic material. Although alumina gel is not quite as 
active as charcoal it has been used as the standard support 
on account of its mechanical properties, and the ease with 
which the catalyst may be revivified by oxidation in air. 

The eatalyst is made by impregnating the support 
with ammonium molybdate until 25% is present. Table 2 
contains the results obtained by treating with molybdenum 
associated with various supports, a low-temperature tar 
oil, boiling up to 360° C. and containing 34°4% of tar acids 
and 13°8% of neutral oil boiling up to 200° C. It will be 
observed that the most active catalyst is obtained with 
active charcoal, but that both alumina gel and bauxite are 
very effective as supports. 

It has been found that as long as the proportion of am- 
monium molybdate does not fall below 20% the activity 
of the catalyst is not impaired, but an increase in concen- 
tration above 20% does not produce a commensurate in- 
crease in activity. It is important to observe that the 
deterioration of the catalyst during hydrogenation is more 
rapid when the molybdenum content is low or when the 
size of the particles of the support is large. 


ZnO SnO NiO I MoOs. |MoOs +S. 
| 

79 15°7 250 9°2 16°6 || 3°7 

13°8 12°1 17°1 eS 2°4 | 1°oO 

ws 4 18°2 14°1 37°4 27°0 37°2 


has to be studied from two points of view: First, the 
conversion of the tar into spirit, and secondly the life of the 
catalyst. The yield of spirit distilling below 200° C., which 
has been taken as a criterion, increases with the tempera- 
ture of hydrogenation up to about 500° C. when the crack- 
ing of the products becomes excessive. The deterioration 
of the catalyst, which has been expressed in terms of the 
rate of change in gravity of the product, increases with 
the temperature and time of contact, but is usually 
markedly decreased by raising the pressure. It is on this 
account that it may be economical to use higher pressures. 
The rate of deterioration of the catalyst appears to pro- 
ceed more rapidly with a higher hydrogen/tar ratio, and 
reaches a maximum when the spirit yield is also highest. 
These factors have been studied in some detail using tar 
obtained by carbonizing coal from the Barnsley seam from 
Yorkshire in the continuous low-temperature retorts which 
have been elaborated at the Fuel Research Station. The 
firebrick walls of these retorts are maintained at 650° C. 
on the inner face. The tar had the following composition : 


Téiecidse . . >. owe vigh a 19 
Neutral oi! boiling telew 200° C. eT es he teh SIDE 
ee ss ee a ee ee Ge ie 
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The density of the tar was 1°06. The standard experi- 
mental conditions maintained in the hydrogen plant were: 


Temperature of ~eaee - 480°C, 

Pressure . 200 atmospheres 
Hydrogen/tar ratio. 120 litres/10o gm. tar (approx.) 
Throughput . o*5 ml./ml. catalyst/hour 


This throughput of tar corresponds to a contact time of 
about 43 minutes. The effect of increasing the pressure 
is to increase slightly the yield of spirit boiling below 
290° C., and in this work pressures from 200-400 atmo- 
spheres have been examined. By decreasing the time of 
contact, or in other words increasing the throughput per 
hour, in the proportion of 3:30, the spirit produced de- 
creases by only 35%. The reactions which occur are 
somewhat insensitive to the time of contact, so that the 
highest plant yields by no means correspond with the 
maximum conversion of tar to spirit. 


Flexibility of the Single-Stage Process. 


Some idea of the flexibility of this single-stage process 
can be obtained by contrasting the fuel oil produced from 
low-temperature tar by hydrogenation at 350° C. with the 
standard product obtained at 480° C. The former has a 
specific gravity of 0°995, and, although all but a trace of 
the pitch has been removed, yields only 13°4% (calculated 
on original tar) of spirit boiling below 200° ¢. The latter 
has a specific gravity of 0°867 and yields 41% of spirit. 

By re-cycling the spirit through the converter a product 
of almost any desired volatility can be obtained. Thus on 
re-cycling at 495° C. the spirit boiling below 200° C. pro- 
duced from tar at 480° C., the specific gravity fell succes- 
sively from 0°81 to 0°76 and then to 0°73, while the spirit 
boiling below 100° C. rose from 15 to 50 and then to 75‘ 
of the product. This increase in volatility is naturally 
purchased at the price of some loss in anti-knock value, 
for the percentage of aromatics in the spirit which was 
originally 35 fell to 10 after the third treatment. 

As already indicated, the catalyst gradually decreases 
in activity during the treatment of the tar or the tar dis- 
tillates. This depreciation proceeds quite slowly, and 
batches have been used without revivification for as long 
as 10 days to 40 days; when, however, the activity has 
reached a certain value the catalyst can be removed from 
the hydrogenation process and revivified by heating in the 
presence of air. Revivification of one batch of catalyst 
has now heen carried out on some twenty occasions, in the 
intervals between which the catalyst was in active use for 
from 2-10 days. The catalyst is still practically as active 
as it was originally. 

In order to study the mechanics of the hydrogenation- 
cracking reaction some work has been carried out upon 
pure compounds such as the homologues of benzene, phenol, 
and naphthalene. As would be expected from the known 
stability of aromatic and naphthenic rings, hydrogenation 
precedes the cracking of aromatic hydrocarbons. _ For in- 
stance, methyl naphthalene decomposes in the following 
way : 


H 
CHs Z\/\.H CH: 4\ -CHe-CH2-CH»-CHys 


CH; A\A 
Li |] mh lL > | 
W\A Vy # V/ 
Successive removal of the alkyl groups occurs as the ex- 


perimental conditions become more drastic. It is inter- 
esting to find, in experiments with phenols and naphthols, 
that the hydroxyl groups are not reduced below 400° C. 


Treatment of High-Temperature Tar. 


Throughout a systematic attack has been made upon all 
kinds of tars, and in particular on the distillates from high- 
temperature tar. Table 3 contains the results of the treat- 
ment of certain typical products. 

Attention is drawn to the results obtained on the treat- 
ment of the tars from continuously working vertical re- 
torts. It will be observed that, although the specific 
gravity of the product in one case, sample B, is somewhat 
higher than the average and the yield of spirit distilling 
below 200° C. is lower, nevertheless the result of the treat- 
ment of this tar was fairly satisfactory. If these results 
can be taken as typical of the tars produced from vertical 
retorts, such as the Glover-West system, it would follow 
that further work and improvement in the general tech- 
nique, particularly in connection with the catalyst, should 
make it possible to treat all tars of this type by a process 
as simple as that described in this paper. 

As already mentioned, a continuous plant has been de- 
veloped at the Fuel Research Station capable of treating 
about 1 ewt. of crude low-temperature tar a day. (Fig. 1.) 
The only preliminary treatment necessary is to remove 
from the crude tar the grit and dust present. The above 
plant has been used largely to study the questions of de- 


TABLE 3. 
| Yield of | 
Snes. a” 2 sae to | — of 
: of Raw te) - % eteriora- 
Raw Material. Material Product | of Weight _tion of 
15°C. | a 19°C. of Raw Catalyst. 
| Material. 
F.R. station iron retort tar* 
(throughput, 5*o tons per day) ~—1"049 0° 896 32°9 0° 002 
F.R. station brick retort tar* 
(throughput, 5°7 tons per day) 1°058 0° 892 35°2 0° 004 
F.R. station brick retort tar* 
(throughput, 10 tons per day) 1°073 0° 905 30°1 0° 006 
Glover-West vertical retort tar— 

Sample A . ee! my 8 1°054 0* 898 27°5 0° 006 
Sample B . 1°O77 0°g20 22°9 0°024 
Tar oi)* boiling to 360° C. 0°965 0°827 61°5 0° 0007 

Creosotet . - 1‘o7I 0° 870 49°9 
Middle oil (b.p., '200-300° C. ) from 
hydrogenated me” fs ‘ 0° 939 0° 848 47°3 0° 0015 
* Obtained by carbonizing at lower temperatures than those normally adopted 
in gas-works. 
+ The experimental conditions with creosote were : Temperature, 510°C.; and 


throughput, 130 ml. per hour. 


sign involved in the larger unit, which will deal with about 
300 gallons of tar a day. The larger plant is now practi- 
cally complete, and it is hoped to have it in operation 
before the end of the present year. The three principal 
problems which had to be solved were (a) the distribution 
and control of the heat in the catalyst, (b) the thermal! 
insulation of the walls of the converter from the heat in 
the catalyst chamber, and (c) the electrical insulation of 
the heater. The reaction between tar and hydrogen is 
exothermic in character, and a large amount of heat is 
evolved when the reaction temperature is reached. Ex- 
cessively high local temperatures or ‘‘ hot spots ’’ may 
therefore be developed owing to the low thermal conduc- 
tivity of the bed of catalyst material. If hot spots are 
allowed to persist, deposition of polymerized products or 
carbon may occur, with the general result that the cata- 
lyst rapidly deteriorates, the pressure in the bed increases, 
and in extreme cases the whole bed of material may be 
choked. The distribution and control of the heat in the 
catalyst chamber was improved by introducing a _ pre- 
heater at the top of the chamber to lessen the amount of 
heat which has to be introduced from the electrical heater 
surrounding the catalyst. In addition vertical metal strips 
which radiate from the walls of the reaction chamber, and 
extend from the top to the bottom, act as heat conductors. 
These two improvements have largely overcome the diffi- 
culty of distribution and the production of ‘‘ hot spots ”’ is 
now a rare occurrence. 

The catalyst has to be maintained at temperatures rang- 
ing from 450°-500° C., and it is of primary importance that 
the vessel which is to withstand the pressure is kept at 
as low a temperature as possible. In addition, the lower 
the temperature of the outer wall, the less the power con- 
sumption required. The first insulating system tried con- 
sisted of two highly-polished metal cylinders which reduced 
the wall temperature of the converter to about 200° C. The 
reflecting cylinders were then filled with layers of asbestos 
paper and aluminium foil, and the temperature of the wall 
fell to 150° C. This filling has now been replaced by 
asbestos paper alone, packed in a special manner, with the 
result that the external temperature of the wall has fallen 
to below 100° C. In these experiments the insulating sys- 
tem was filled with hydrogen, which has about five times 
the conductivity of air. Experiments are in progress in 
which the hydrogen is replaced by the reaction gases pro- 
duced in the process, with nitrogen and with carbon di- 
oxide. By this means it is hoped to reduce the tempera- 
ture still further. 


Influence of Pre-Heating. 


Experiments have also been carried out upon the influ- 
ence of pre-heating the tar and hydrogen before they enter 
the catalyst chamber, and although it is too early to indi- 
cate complete success, it would appear that it may not be 
necessary to have any external source of heat for the 
catalyst chamber. The heat of reaction can be so con- 
trolled as to maintain the catalyst at the correct tempera- 
ture for the reaction. 

It is recognized that if the hydrogenation of tar could 
be carried out under pressures lower than 200 atmospheres, 
it would be a great advantage, and a special investigation 
has been carried out upon the hydrogenation of a typical 
product of tar at atmospheric pressures. Particular inter- 
est is associated with production of toluene; and the 
experiments to be described were carried out upon the 
hydrogenation of commercial cresylic acid. It was found 
that cresylic acid could be reduced nearly quantitatively by 











FIG. |.—PLANT FOR THE HYDROGENATION OF LOW-TEMPERATURE TAR OR DISTILLATE OF TAR. 


treating it with an excess of hydrogen in the presence of 
molybdenum deposited upon bauxite. 

Laboratory experiments showed that aromatic hydrocar- 
bons could be obtained by the reduction of phenols and tar 
acids at atmospheric pressure using a molybdenum cata- 
lyst. An intermediate scale plant was then designed cap- 
able of treating about 4 litres of phenols per hour. 

The plant in fig. 2, which is heated by hot flue gases, 
consists of two vertical cylindrical iron converters 4 ft. 
long and 5 in. in internal diameter. Cresylice acid and 
hydrogen are pumped through a pre sheater or vaporizer of 
steel wire which occupies the top foot of the converter and 
then pass into the catalyst bed in the remainder of the 
converter. The main products are condensed in a water- 
cooled condenser while the vapours pass on to a fog separa- 
tor and charcoal scrubber. 

As the deterioration of the catalyst is rapid at atmo- 
spheric pressure, two converters are employed, one being 
used for the reaction while the spent catalyst in the other 
is reactivated by blowing air and steam through it at 
temperatures of 500° to 550° C. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in temperature con- 
trol, but this has now been largely overcome by inserting 
metallic conductors in the catalyst bed, and by starting 
up the process on a low throughput and gradually raising 
this over a period of two hours. With a throughput of 
2,000 ml. of cresylic acid and 4,500 litres of hydrogen per 
hour, the results obtained were as follows: At the end of 
1 hour the product contained 3% of cresylic acid; at the 
end of 2 hours 8%; after 3 hours 16%; after 4 hours 26%; 
after 5 hours 33%; and after 6 hours 40%. The product 
obtained over the whole 6 hours amounted to 34% of the 
weight of original raw material and contained 29% of un- 
converted cresylic acid and 71% of hydrocarbons. As 
the catalyst deteriorates, the amount of unconverted 
cresylic acid in the product increases until a point is 
reached beyond which it becomes uneconomic to work. 
This point has been fixed arbitrarily at about 40%, of un- 
converted phenols, and is reached after six hours working. 
Since this period is sufficient for the complete reactivation 
of the catalyst a continuous cycle of operation can be main- 
tained with two converters. 

Experiments have also been carried out on the possi- 
bility of refining crude benzole with a high pressure of 
hydrogen, using as catalyst ‘‘ Acticarbons ”’ impregnated 
with ammonium molybdate. At temperatures of 400°- 
150° C. the refining is quite satisfactory—the amounts of 
sulphur, potential gum, and unsaturated compounds in the 
product are reduced to negligible proportions. It was also 
found that the reaction is unaffected by the sulphiding of 
the catalyst, and that gas containing only 65% of hydro- 
gen can be used. No experiments have been made as yet 


on the life of the catalyst under these conditions. 
Up to the end of 1928 the Fuel Research Board was con- 
cerned with all aspects of the hydrogenation of coal. In 
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that year Imperial Chemical Industries started intensive 
work upon the problem. As Imperial Chemical Industries 
are now erecting a plant which, it is stated, will be capable 
of producing about 30 million gallons of motor spirit per 
annum, the work on the hydrogenation of coal at the Fuel 
Research Station has been confined to the more academic 
study of the mechanics of the reactions, with particular 
reference to the constitution of the coal. There is one 
problem, however, of considerable importance in connec- 
tion with the hydrogenation of coal, and that is the possi- 
bility of producing lubricating oils from the products of 
hydrogenation. Intensive work is proceeding on_ this 
aspect of the question, and some of the results are of a 
promising character, although up to the present first class 
lubricating oils have not been obtained. It is proposed 
to deal with only one aspect of the programme of coal hy- 
drogenation. The earlier work was carried out in the dis- 
continuous converters similar to those used for the hydro- 
genation of tar. The rate of the reaction can be followed 
in a discontinuous plant from the change of pressure during 
the experiments, and can be expressed as a ratio between 
the temperature and the pressure. In the absence of a 
catalyst the pressure /temperature curve is approximately 
parallel with the temperature axis, but in the presence of 
a catalyst the pressure / temperature ratio falls to a greater 
extent, thus indicating reaction between the coal and the 
hydrogen. It was found that tin and the metals associated 
with tin in the periodic table have a very marked influence 
upon the rate of reaction of hydrogen with coal. Thus 
0°1%, of stannous hydroxide has more effect than 2°5%, of 
ammonium molybdate. 

The coal used was selected largely on account of its low 
percentage of ash. This was necessary in order to elimin- 
ate the effect of certain elements which have been detected 
in inorganic constituents of the coal ash. Goldschmidt has 
shown that the ash of coal might contain a considerable 
percentage of germanium, as well as tin,’ zinc, and lead, 
and it has been found necessary to examine the coal ashes 
by spectroscopic means in order to detect the presence of 
these elements, and determine the quantity present. This 
has been done through the medium of the Coal Survey. In 
most of the numerous coals which have now been ex- 
amined, germanium, tin, &c., have been found present. 
while in certain instances the amount was sufficient to be 
effective as a catalyst in the hydrogenation of coal. 

A new technique for the treatment of coal with hydrogen 
has been used at the Fuel Research Station in order to 
study the progressive action of the hydrogen upon the coal. 
It is possible in the apparatus (fig. 3) to pass a very rapid 
stream of hydrogen over coal maintained at any desired 
temperature, and containing a specified amount of catalyst. 
The products are withdrawn from the system as rapidly as 
they are formed, and are condensed as quickly as possible 
and collected in separate fractions. By this means the 
successive and progressive hydrogenation of coal is being 
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FIG, 2.—-PLANT FOR THE REDUCTION OF 


studied, and the results are proving of the greatest possible 
interest. 

In the plant it has been possible to study the effect of 
several variables upon the yield of products. The presence 
of either a catalyst or vehicle independently improves the 
yield of neutral oil, while the effect of both catalyst and 























Fig. 3.—Plant for Fractional Hydrogenation of Coal. 


vehicle together, although not additive, is markedly 
greater than either separately. 





TABLE 4. 
ee ae Coal* Coal + Coal + ven + 
vs y rn | 
Alone. Sn'OH)e. Vehicle. Catalyst. 
Yield of oil to reaction tem- 
erature aT a a ae 21°6 20°I 22°1 32° 
al yield of oil iy ee ce Sl 42°4 67°4 54°4 76°2 


* With a slower rate of heating. 


\ careful study has been made of the influence of increas- 
ing the amount of catalyst upon the oil produced, and 

















CRESYLIC ACID AT ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


Table 5 shows the effect of gradually increasing the amount 
of stannous hydroxide added. 








TABLE 5. 
Catalyst Sn(OH)o,% . . o'O! o'10 2°5 
Yield of oil to reaction | temperature 18°1 24°6 32°7 
Total yield of oil . 66°7 70°3 76°2 


‘The nature of the products coming over at various time 
intervals has been examined. The phenols, which are 
scarcely affected by the presence of the vehicle or the 
catalyst, are confined to the earlier products while the 
neutral oils become steadily less volatile. 

These experiments really measure the rate of distillation 
of coal in an atmosphere of hydrogen; but a continuous 
plant very similar to the tar converter with internal heat- 
ing has now been built. The coal is ground to a paste 
with oil and together with the requisite quantity of hydro- 
gen is pumped continuously into the converter. The oil 
products from the reaction, which takes place in both the 
liquid and vapour phases, are removed in the ge gr 
stream while the sludge of ash and unconverted coal i 
also withdrawn continuously. 


Discussion. 


The PResIDEN?, in opening the disc ussion, said how honoured 
they were in having Dr. Sinnatt to address them that afternoon. 
The advantages of the process which Dr. Sinnatt had put before 
them must have intrigued them all, and he would like to know 
whether the various processes described were of sufficient advan- 
tage to be applicable to the medium-sized provincial gas-works. 
They would have realized the vast national work which was 
being carried out at the Fuel Research Station should there be 
any interference with the transport of their foreign supplies of 
petrol or oil. 

Mr. T. H. Poutson (Stafford), in a written communication 
which the President read, expressed the obligation of the In- 
dustry to Dr. Sinnatt for his paper, and said there was no doubt 
whatever that the process of hydrogenation was one of very 
great interest; but many diverse and conflicting opinions and 
views had been held as to its relative importance in the complex 
field of fuel utilization in this country. It had been hailed as 
the salvation of the coal industry; so indeed had various other 
coal conversion processes. Some favoured the application of the 
hydrogenation process directly to coal, others to the oils pro- 
duced from the low-temperature carbonization of coal, others, 
again, as an adjunct to the gas and coking industries. He noted 
from figures published relative to the working of the coal hydro- 
genation plant now under construction by Messrs. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, at Billingham, that to produce one hundred 
thousand tons of petrol per annum would involve the consump- 
tion of one thousand tons of coal per day. This meant, in 
calorific values, that the output in the form of petrol would be 
little more than one-third the input in the shape of coal. There 
would no doubt be bye-products, but, speaking generally, he 
understood that the thermal efficiency of the process of liquefy- 
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ing coal (unless it had recently been much improved) was very 
much inferior to that of the gasification or carbonization pro- 
cesses, and, further, that the hydrogenation process was not, as 
yet, an economic one in open competition with natural liquid 
fuel. The Government guaranteed preference for ten years of 
4d. per gallon on British produced petrol from coal, shale, or 
peat was, however, he presumed, expected to make the process 
an economic one at Billingham. There was, of course, one ex- 
ceptional and quite outstanding aspect of the matter of coal 
liquefaction. He referred to its value as a source of home pro- 
duced motor fuel, which would be of vital national importance 
in the event of war. This would seem at first sight to be the 
chief, if not the only, justification for fostering the coal hydro- 
venation processes, and it was a very sufficient one. Looking 
further, however, he considered that the prosecution of this 
enterprise might possibly lead to developments or discoveries 
perhaps of revolutionary or far-reaching national importance. 

Again, it was going to assist the mining industry and labour 
generally. The Billingham works alone, he understood, would 
find permanent employment for 2,500 miners and other workers, 
while its construction was expected to occupy eighteen months, 
and during that time to give employment, directly or in- 
directly, to some 12,000 workers. He remarked, incidentally, 
that the expected initial output ‘of this works, of 100,000 tons 
of petrol per annum, was about one-fortieth of the total annual 
consumption of motor fuel in this country. Hydrogenation had 
probably an important potential sphere of application on the 
oilfields in the treatment and conversion into more valuable 
products of the residues from refining processes. At present, 
however, the oil was usually produced so cheaply that these 
applications were not economically attractive. Tars produced 
as bye-products in the carbonization of coal were, he believed, 
much easier to hydrogenate than coal. What were the pro- 
spects—from the economic standpoint—of utilizing these tars 
for the production of home produced motor fuels by hydrogena- 
tion? It was within the bounds of possibility that for some 
reason or another tar might cease to be used for road surfacing 
purposes, and it seemed to him that the Gas Industry might, 
with advantage, interest itself in hydrogenation of tars. 

Mr. T. F. E. Rueap (Birmingham) heartily thanked Dr. 
Sinnatt for his address and for the first-hand information he 
had put before the Association concerning the progress of his 
work on the hydrogenation of tar and coal. There was no 
doubt that tar interests would scrutinize the results with great 
care. Mr. Rhead was particularly interested in the experiments 
on catalysis at atmospheric pressure where the fractional hydro- 
genation of the coal had given liquid products with very little 
absorption of hydrogen—apparently the catalysis had resulted 
in the hydrogen in the coal substance being used, a sort of self- 
hydrogenation effect. As the result of the last Annual Report 
of the Fuel Research Station, he was hoping to carry out work 
with the new catalysts with a view to seeing whether coal 
could not be carbonized without the splitting off of hydrogen 
in an uncombined form. 

It was useful to have in mind what would be the maximum 
quantity of the richest hydrocarbon (as regards calorific value) 
which could be-produced from one ton of coal by suitable com- 
bination of the 5% of hydrogen with the requisite carbon, then 
to mix it with the blue water gas which could be made from 
any residual carbon and calculate the total gaseous thermal 
yield. It would, of course, be necessary that the rich hydro- 
carbon should have a vapour pressure which would allow it to 
remain in the mixed gas at 0° C.—e.g., if Valylene C,H,, a 
hydrocarbon of the acetylene series, BP 41-42° C., were pro- 
duced, then they found that 1 ton of coal could be made to 
give 5,390 c.ft. of this hydrocarbon, equal to 197 therms, and 
the residual coke of 1,288 lbs. could be made to give 73,000 c.ft. 
of blue water gas, equal to 219 therms, and the combined gas 
would equal 78,390 c.ft. of 530 B.Th.U., or a total of 416 therms 
from one ton of coal. This, of course, allowed no coke for fuel 
purposes, but indicated what would be potentially possible from 
1 ton of coal with external fuel. It also assumed that the 
oxygen was evolved as carbon monoxide. 

Mr. F. C. Briacs (Dudley) remarked that the matter with 
which they were more especially concerned was an increase in 
the economic value of their tar. Those dealing with tar and 
tar products realized the hard battle they were fighting to keep 
up anything like a reasonable price. They were fighting oil 
and oil products, and it was opening up a new vista to see a 
possibility even of creosote being converted into motor spirit. 
The hydrogenation of coal was a matter with which they were 
not so intimately concerned; but the hydrogenation of tar was 
of great interest—particularly from its economic aspect. Dr. 
Sinnatt was doing vastly important work. He had stated that 
there was such a low heat absorption in this plant that the 
cost of power was practically nil. Mr. Briggs said he took it 
that this applied only to heat power; when it came to atmo- 
spheric plant it was surely a different matter. _He further 
inquired why the free carbon in tar was of such importance; 
was it a matter of mechanical deposition on the catalyst? 

Mr. G. C. Pearson (Birmingham) said that the present lack 
of trade in the country’s coalfields was due largely to the im- 
portation of foreign oil. The important thing which had struck 
him in regard to the process was that, by varying the amount 
of hydrogen introduced into the plant, varying types of oil could 
be manufactured, which should save a great deal of exploita- 
tion of the market. He did not know, however, whether hydro- 
venation would ever prove a better paying proposition than 
carbonization at high temperatures and the resultant production 
of tar. The question was whether the tar was more valuable 
hydrogenated or in the form of tar products. The value of the 
hydrogenation plant, he observed, varied inversely as the size 
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of the plant, in which case there was probably a big future for 
hydrogenation in connection with the gas grid. 

Mr. J. Poutson (Oldbury) expressed his personal gratitude 
to Dr. Sinnatt for a most interesting communication, and said 
it was obvious that the potentialities of the processes described 
were enormous. The Gas Industry, and coke oven industry, had 
before them not only important material for serious considera- 
tion but also the practical means whereby the present-day crude 
bye-products might be converted into more valuable com 
mercial bye-products. The descriptions of the apparatus as 
given by Dr. Sinnatt were such that one might conclude that 
the processes were simple in operation and could be easily 
operated in suitable works. The experimental work of the Fuel 
Research Board proved extremely valuable and important, as 
Dr. Sinnatt’s address had shown, and it was important that 
advantage should be taken of such work by industry generally, 
including, of course, the Gas Industry, which had the crude 
material available for conversion into nationally important and 
commercially valuable products. As engineers they welcomed 
the interesting information which Dr. Sinnatt had:brought be- 
fore them, and he thought the members of the Midland As- 
sociation would show their practical appreciation of the work by 
keeping a watchful eye on developments and by giving serious 
consideration to the question of how far the application of such, 
and allied, processes might be of advantage to the gas and 
kindred industries. 


The Author’s Reply. 


Dr. Sinnatr said that Mr. T. H. Poulson had dealt with 
certain broad aspects of hydrogenation, especially of coal. 
These questions were of interest to the Gas Industry, particu 
larly in their relationship to the production of fuel oils or motor 
spirit from coal and tar. The thermal efficiency of the hydro- 
genation process as applied to coal was greater than the 33%, 
suggested by Mr. Poulson. Mr. F. E. Smith, in the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Year Book for 1934, had stated that the thermal 
efficiency was 43%. It must be remembered that the motor 
spirit obtained had a higher C.V. than the coal treated. 

In reply to Mr. Ramsden’s question, which must have been 
in the minds of many, Dr. Sinnatt said that it was impossible 
to state the minimum size of plant that could economically 
be erected, as this was known only to those firms in possession 
of the cost of the plant for the production of hydrogen and the 
cost of high-pressure plants generally. It might be said that 
the difficulties of the process had been exaggerated. The time 
was not ripe for small provincial gas-works to consider the 
process commercially, but groups of gas-works might combine 
with the tar interests to explore its possibilities. 

Dr. Sinnatt said that the technical questions raised by Mr. 
Rhead could only be answered by further investigations. He 
had raised an interesting question by using the term “ self ”’ 
hydrogenation. At the Fuel Research Station work had been 
carried out upon the treatment of coal with small amounts of 
hydrogen, and a report had been published on this subject. It 
had been found that the product obtained by treating coal with 
hydrogen at low temperatures (360° C.) might contain less 
oxygen, but that the hydrogen content did not differ materially 
from that of the original coal. The product obtained from a 
non-caking coal, however, might possess strongly caking pro- 
perties, and thus a transformation could take place which funda- 
mentally influenced the properties of the material. If, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Rhead, hydrogen could be prevented from escap- 
ing in a gaseous form during the carbonization of coal, the 
products of the carbonization would be profoundly different 
from those obtained during ordinary carbonization. Dr. Sinnatt 
said he would like to have time to study the calculations Mr. 
Rhead had made upon the calorific values of the products ob- 
tainable from coal, and on some future occasion he would like 
to refer to the question again. A 

Mr. Briggs had made some very complimentary remarks about 
the work done at the Fuel Research Station which Dr. Sinnatt 
assured him would be greatly appreciated by the staff. 

In connection with the work on the hydrogenation of tar, 
Dr. Sinnatt said that one of the major programmes had been 
to study the influence of the composition of the tar upon 
hydrogenation processes. To this end coal had been carbonized 
at different temperatures and the tar examined under pre- 
scribed conditions. The knowledge of the factors which caused 
the catalyst to deteriorate was at present imperfect. Prof. 
Rideal was attacking one aspect of the problem for the Fuel 
Research Board at Cambridge, and intensive work was proceed- 
ing at the Fuel Research Station. It was clear, however, that 
high temperature tar contained certain constituents which were 
extremely difficult to hydrogenate, and these deposited upon 
the catalyst and reduced the active surface available. These 
disadvantages might be overcome in several ways, and the ques- 
tion was being examined as fully as possible. 

A real issue had been raised by Mr. Pearson when he dis- 
cussed the methods of obtaining hydrogen. It was known to 
members that there was a considerable volume of hydrogen 
from coke oven gas used for the production of ammonia. Mr. 
Pearson suggested that there might be sources of hydrogen in 
the Gas Industry which could be used for hydrogenation. Dr. 
Sinnatt pointed out to him that in his paper he had mentioned 
the work carried out at the Fuel Research Station on the treat 
ment of crude benzole in order to eliminate the sulphur and 
gum-forming constituents. In that work gases containing only 
60% of hydrogen were used, and it would seem that there was 
a possibility of using gases less rich in hydrogen for the treat- 
ment of certain tars. The Fuel Research Station was fully alive 
to the possibility of producing more active catalysts. 
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Correspondence of Globe Thermometer Temperature with 
Warming Effect on the Human Body. 


H. M. Vernon describes some experiments in which two 
subjects exposed themselves to various combinations of air 
temperature and radiant heat in such a way as induced in 
them a sensation of comfortable warmth; the readings of 
the globe thermometer for each condition was recorded. 

In all the experiments the radiation and convection tem- 
peratures inducing comfortable warmth approached 62° F. 
and Vernon’ says, “‘ It follows that the globe thermometer 
vields an approximate index of the warming effect of vari- 
ous radiant heat sources.”’ 

Vernon’s results are reproduced in the following table. 


Radiation Convection Temperatures 


There is perhaps no more notable illustration of this than 
the improvement which has been effected in the efficiency 
and general design of gas fires, but this is a subject upon 
which a paper could with advantage be presented in the 
near future. 


Light and Lighting. 


Production of Light. 

It cannot be said that the Gas Industry has made very 
great progress during the last few years in increasing the 
efficiency of light production. Advances in atomic physics 
have enabled our competitors to make progress in this 
direction, and as a result we are now faced with competi- 


Inducing Comfortable Warmth. 


Mean Corresponding Radiation-Convection Mean Surface 
es es a Mean Air : a x“ “ 
Source of Radiant Distance of No. of Hourly Temperature Effectual Temperature Temperature 
Heat. Heat Source Observations. + ¥ Radiation Experienced by of Clothing. 
| Ft. Temperature. Subjects. F. 
| - —— 
Gas fire 5°8 6 49°3 12°8 49°3 + 12°8 = 62°1 70°8 
| 60'S 53°8 ‘i ee ae i 61°5 714 
gil 5 57°2 $°0 57°2+ 4°6 61°8 72°4 
Stove anthracite a Se 6°o 3 50°5 6°3 56°5 + 6°3 62°8 73°0 
6'o 3 59°0 2°4 59°O + 2°4 O14 72°0 
6°8* 5 61°2 o*4 61°2+ o'4 61°6 73°4 
Ceiling panels . . ...- =] g'0 60°8 1°6 60 8+ 1°6 = 62'4 73°3 
| 150 61°7 g*2 61°7 + 1°2 62°9 73°0 


* Stove screened. 


It is claimed that the globe thermometer readings may 
be applied to either the “dry Kata cooling power or the 
effective temperature in order to allow for radiation effects 
otherwise omitted. 

In my opinion the term “ effectual ‘radiation tempera- 
ture’? is not altogether a happy one as it seems to imply 
that the difference of temperature between the dry bulb 
and the globe thermometer in the presence of air move- 
ment is solely due to radiation effects. I feel, however, 
that convection losses must and do account in part for the 
difference in readings. 

The globe thermometer has been subjected to severe 
criticism by Dufton and others. It is objected that the 
instrument is not a sizable body, and therefore the in- 
strument is not a true index to comfort conditions, also 
that the globe is not at the same temperature as the body. 
The readings given in the table seem to suggest that one 
has not to choose his position so carefully in a room heated 
by ceiling panels in order to be comfortable as is the case 
with other sources of high. temperature ri adiation. 

The Gas Industry, in my opinion, would do well to de- 
velop a system of low-temperature panel heating, as gas is 
« particularly suitable fuel for the class of work. 

I have reviewed this work on comfort conditions as 1 


tion from discharge tubes operating on comparatively low 
voltages. It is easy to say unkind things about the colour 
of this lighting, but when one remembers that the light 
output per unit of energy is something like 2} times as 
great as that from the gas-filled lamp one feels disposed to 
congratulate rather than criticize the workers who have 
achieved this improvement. 

It is pertinent to ask what contribution gas can make to 
the more efficient production of light. He would be a bold 
man indeed, perhaps a very foolish one, who, because the 
direction of any very great advance is not apparent, dared 
to suggest finality had been reached. 

There appears no fundamental reason why the efficiency 
obtained with high-pressure gas should not be achieved 
under low-pressure conditions. In the past many efforts 
have been made in this direction. One recalls the lamp 
made by Mr. Scott Snell, and the thermopile lamp by the 
Lucas Lamp Company. Both of these were ingenious at 
tempts, but were not unqualified successes. With our 
greater knowledge of the fundamentals of burner design 
and ventilation it may be possible to evolve a lamp with- 
out moving parts which will accomplish this end. 

Our competitors are putting some of the best-trained 
minds in their industry to lighting research, and while it is 


feel there may be those in the Industry responsible for recognized that the lighting load is all-important ¢o0 the 
space heating who may be unfamiliar with it. We must electrical industry, since it is the high-priced load, it 
know of this class of work and apply it in our everyday should also be recognized in the Gas Industry that every 


business so that our customers may have confidence that 
the Industry will bring into their homes any scientific 
development within its province which makes for health 
and comfort. 

Yet another aspect of this subject is of importance. Com 
fort is said to be dependent not only upon the quantity of 
thermal radiation incident upon a subject but also upon 
the quality of the radiation. This matter is discussed very 
fully in a paper read before the Institute of Fuel by Dr. 
Harold Hartley. entitled ‘‘ Radiant Heat and Comfort,”’ 
soarnal of Institute of Fuel, Vol. VII., No. 36, p. 358, 
_ 

Earlier in this section it was stated that improvements 
have been made in the performance of heating appliances. 

‘Vernon, Hi. M. Proc. Inst. Heat. and Vent 


Eng., 1932, 31, p. 160. 


unit sold at a high price for lighting is really subsidizing 
electricity in other domestic ‘fields. where it is not so 
favourably placed in relation to gas. 

It may be worth while putting more work not only into 
the production of light, but into stimulating more men in 
the Industry to become specialists in Illuminating En 
gineering. T am certain that much of the inferiority com 
plex which unhappily exists in this direction would dis 
appear if a greater knowledge were possessed hy some who 
are called upon to advise in this field. 


Seeing. 


The object of illuminating a task is that the operator 
may be able to see to do the a efficiently and without 
strain. In this country committees have endeavoured to 
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prescribe the standard of illumination necessary for vari 
vous classes of work, 

Most of the recommendations made have been upon the 
somewhat empirical basis of established good practice. 
Work of the kind has been of real value as it has guided 
the Illuminating Engineer as to the number of foot candles 
he should provide, and has tended to improve the standard 
of lighting. In America, the publications of Luckiesh and 
Moss entitled ‘‘ The New Science of Seeing *’ and ** See 
ing,’ and the paper of L. Troland, ** Analysis of the 
Literature Concerning the De spe ndency of Visual Functions 
upon Illumination Intensity *’ (J. (Am.), 1.4.5.), February, 
1931, may be regarded as typical of the literature now be 
ing published reporting the work in progress to lift this 
important subject out of the realm of empiricism on to a 
fundamental basis. 

In this connection A. W. Beuttell has suggested an 
analytical basis for a lighting code which may, and prob- 
ably will, become the recognized method for determining 
the illumination required for any given task. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society in this country set 
up a committee to report upon this suggestion. A paper 
was prepared by Mr. Beuttell (subsequent to the work of 
this committee) entitled ‘‘ An Analytical Basis for a 
Lighting Code (see L.&., Vol. NXVIL, p. 5) which tully 
explains the suggested method of computation. The 
speaker had the privilege of attending some of the Com- 
mittee meetings, and the difficulties encountered during 
these sittings made it clear that there is a very large gap 
in our knowlec lge of the factors affecting seeing, and more 
especially upon the manner in which these factors should 
be compounded to obtain the required result. ‘the Com 
mittee in its report says, “‘ In view of the limited know- 
ledge of visual performance, and its correlation with the 
various elements, especially under conditions other than 
threshold values, feels that for the present it may be neces 
sary to assign to the elements values which have been 
derived partly on an empirical basis.’’ It is pleasing to 
know that the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search has undertaken work relevant to this matter. 

The Committee were able, however, to propose a code 
which even as it stands at present is probably the most 
logical method tor determming the required iitumination 
for any given task. Where this code has been applied to 
well-known tasks it gives resuits in accordance with weil- 
established practice. As this is the case one has some 
confidence in the scheme when applied to tasks for which 
no well-established data is available. I would recommend 
a careful study of the paper. 


Street Lighting. 

With the great increase in the volume of traffic along 
our highways and the increasing number of accidents re- 
ported the subject of street lighting is of ever-growing 
importance. This has been recognized by the setting up of 
a Committee by the Ministry of Transport to report upon 
the conditions necessary to promote greater safety on our 
highways during the hours of artific ial lighting. If a num- 
ber of experts were each asked to give their opinion on the 
requirements of good street lighting I am of the opinion 
that their statements would substantially agree and would 
in essence be something as follows: 


(1) The visibility should be good—i.c., an object in the 
carriageway should be seen clearly (probably by 
silhouette against a bright background) in suflicient 
time for fast-moving traffic to avoid danger vf 
collision. 

(2) There should be no glaring sources in the line of 
vision of the driver. 

(3) The kerbs should be well lighted so that the driver 
may see the limits of the carriageway clearly de- 
fined, and pedestrians may not stumble in passing 
from the carriageway on to the pavement or vice 
versa. 

(4) There should be no abrupt changes in illumination 
in passing from side streets to main thoroughfares. 


This, in general, would be the type of reply one would 
expect to get; but if one asked these same experts the 
best methods of securing these results then the answers 
would be as many and varied probably as there were ex- 
perts. Some would say that the diversity of brightness 
should be low; others might say that diversity of bright- 
ness did not matter so long as the dark patches were not 
large enough to permit of a dark object being entirely 
lost’ against a black background. Some would prefer 
central suspension of the sources, others would advocate 
that the sources should be overhung over the carriageway. 


There would be advocates for directional reflectors of 
reasonable design; others would just as surely vote against 
directional reflectors of any kind, 
low intrinsic brilliancy. 


and demand sources of 
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Uther opinions which might be expressed are as follows. 


(u) A cut-off should be provided at a certain ang! with 
the horizontal. 

(b) The direction of the beam should be across th: road 
so that drivers passed across rather than inio fy 
beam, 

(c) The major beam should be thrown in the dircetigy 
in which the vehicle is moving. 

(d) For narrow roads units of moderate height closely 
spaced are advantageous, 

(c) The nature of the road surface is a matter of th 

_ greatest importance, 

(/) The flux provided on the road surface 

adequate and well distributed. 


should |y 


There can be little doubt that all th 
relevant to the problem of producing good 


so ee oe ok 
points are 
visibility. 


The B.S. Street Lighting Specification. 


Ihe criterion of the class (not to the merit) to which 4 
thoroughfare is lighted is in this specification the hori 
zontal illumination at the test point, the test point being 
the point of lowest iilumination on the carriageway. ‘This 
suggests that visibility is in some way dependent upon 
horizontal illumination, as indeed it is, and fixes mini 
mum mounting height, and maximum spacings for th 
various classes. These requirements have been specified 
as it is believed that these factors are of importance in 
securing good visibility. ‘Those best acquainted with the 
subject realize in full how much more work remains t 
be done before the matter is understood completely. A 
great deal of work has been done by G. F. Wilson and 
J. M. Waldram in this connection. A paper which should 
be studied in this connection was written by S. B. Lang 
lands' on ‘‘ Street Surfaces and Public Lighting ” and pre 
sented before the Institution of Municipal and County 
[Engineers in 1932, 

The complexity of the problem of evaluation of street 
lighting is well illustrated by reference to proceedings of 

‘Commission Internationale de lEclairage,’ Comité 
D’Etudes sur l’Eclairage Des Rues. Rapport Du Secré- 
tariat, p. 190. 

** Against the application of average or minimum hori 
zontal illumination as the most important characteristic 
of a street lighting installation doubts have been raised. 
An agreement, among the National Committee, upon a 
recognized unique plane of measurement has not yet been 
reached. In the elucidation of the problem and for the 
practical determination of glare and visibility, no nation 
has been able to make de finite proposals,”’ 

An interesting paper, “‘ L’Eclairage Des Routes,’ _ 
lished by Société pour le Perfectionne ment de L’ Eclair: age 
is of interest and will be very briefly summ: rized as it io 
some extent shows how continental thought is moving on 
the subject of street lighting. 


Summary of ‘“ L’Eclairage Des Routes.’’—Secing a 


Stationary Object. 


In consequence of the low order of illumination all 
colours will appear greyish. Forms will thus be dis 
tinguishable by the relative intensities of greyness, and 
perception will no longer be helped by colour contrast. In 
consequence of the need for economy light sources are 
placed at long distances apart, and high ‘candle power is 
therefore required in the direction of a point midway 
between the sources. If this intensity is too great glare 
results. ; 


Forms Perceived by Contrast of Brightness. 

The brilliance of a surface does not depend upon the 
illumination it receives but upon the reflection factor of 
the surface, which in turn (for surfaces which are not per 
fect diffusers) varies with the angle of incidence of the 


light. The effect of rough and smooth road surfaces is 
discussed. 


Seeing a Moving Object on a Road. 


The complexity of the subject increases if the object ‘s 
moving. Imagine an observer looking at a vehicle re- 
ceding from him, and the light falling on the back of the 
vehicle which is painted in such a way as to bring about 
perfect diffusion. The vertical luminosity of the. vehicle 
usually increases until a certain distance from the source, 
then it decreases gradually as it becomes more and more 
distant until it reaches the next source of light. Consider 
what happens to the road surfaces. 


' Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, Vol. LIX. 
No. , Pp. 1&2. 
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BRIGHTNESS (aaaitaagy units) ILLUMINATION (‘001 canoes) 

















25 
HORIZONTAL DISTANCE FROM VERTICAL AXIS OF LAMP 
lie VARIATION IN BRIGHTNESS AS A FUNCTION OF DISTANCE FROM VERTICAL AXIS OF 
LAMP 


\ Fic. 11. 


g Two cases have to be considered— Road Surfaces. 


be The paper states that installations suitable for one type 


ly rs a of surface may not be so effective for another, and even if 
—e the same surfaces be employed if one is flat and the other 
. In regard to (a) the brilliance of the surface diminishes cambered, the results will be quite different. Moreover, a 
ul as it is further from the source of light, but at a certain damp surface reflects much more regularly than a dry one. 
lé point again begins to increase as it “approaches the next Two curves are given, unfortunately the distribution of 
. lamp and as the rays again approach the vertical. light from the sources in each case is not the same, but the 
: {t can happen with certain relative values for the surface curves illustrate that the greatest uniformity in illumina- 
. of the vehicle and the background that the contrast tion does not of necessity bring about uniformity in bright- 
“j virtually ceases and the vehicle becomes almost completely ness. These curves, which are for tarred wooden blocks, 
l invisible. are said to give some idea of what happens on a tarred 
‘ In the case of (b), the brilliance of the ground is usually road. 
a at a maximum at a point between the observer and the From the foregoing the author contends that one must 
- source, corresponding to the direction of regular reflection; not conclude that equality of brilliance or brightness is 
e apart from the maximum the brilliance decreases, and necessarily desirable, the value of the brilliance ought to 
there will be in this case continued variations of contrast depend in fact on the contrast between the surface and the 
, which may in certain circumstances cease and present a object. 
9 real danger. It is pointed out that the vehicle is not as a Finally, it is stated that the lighting installation aims 
a rule a perfect diffuser of light, and this in practice often at allowing certain movements to be executed which are 
. brings about a fortunate variation in brilliancy. If the caused as a consequence of visual impressions received. 
observer is moving as well as the vehicle the problem be- * comin experiments have shown that the time taken 
comes still more complex. The writer states that the pro- between the perception of a visual sensation and the 
1 vision of uniform illumination on the road surface will not muscular action which is its logical result increases rapidly 
satisfy the requirements for good visibility. as the illumination decreases. 
| 
20 
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HORIZONTAL DISTANCE FROM VERTICAL AXIS OF LAMP. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF VARIATION OF BRIGHTNESS FOR A DIFFERENT 
DISTRIBUTION OF ILLUMINATION. 


Fic. 12. 
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The time for this reaction which is on an average 20/100 
second for most individuals under an illumination of about 
30 lux, and with a given surface, increases to about 
30/100th second for an illumination of the same surface if 
this is reduced to 5 lux. Again, these results have refer- 
ence solely to a reaction which is always of the same kind. 
If one is dealing with a reaction involving choice then the 
time of the reaction is increased considerably. Fig. 13 is 
a curve illustrating this phenomena. 

A table is given, which is reproduced, which shows the 
number of variables to be taken into account in the light 
ing of roads. 


(1) Kind of lamp 








Variables relative to lighting 2) Height 
installations (3) Spacing 
(‘4 Brilliance 
5) Distribution of light 
1) Angle of incidence of the light 
| 2) Kind of surface 
3) Diffusion tactor 
Vy ibles relative t i +) gle of observation 
5 ered or flat 
| 5 
ee of wetness of surface 
1 factor 
incidence of light 
Variables relative to traftic \3) Diffusion factor 
|(4) Angle of observation 
5 Speed 
1) Position of observer 
Variables in relation to ob (2) Speed of reaction 
aenees 3) Characteristics of sight 


+) Characteristics of sight dependent upon 
xternal conditions 


The paper continues with interesting details of several 
types of electrié street lighting installations, and these can 
be studied with advantage by those interested in street 
lighting. An interesting suggestion is made at the end of 
the paper: ‘‘ And now remembering what was said at the 
beginning of the article about contrasts of brilliance it 
would perhaps be interesting to paint all traffic in two 
colours in such a way that if one part of the vehicle were 
in shadow, the other part would present sufficient 
contrast.’ 

In concluding this section, it is obvious how much work 
remains to be done in order thoroughly to understand the 
factors affecting visibility, and it is urged that the Gas 
Industry should do its quota of this work. Our interest 
in the matter is two-fold. We want to put up lighting 
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installations which promote good visibility, and we are 
also deeply interested in the preparation of road surfaces 
which help to promote this end. 
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VERTICAL ILLUMINATION IN FOOT CANDLES 


CURVE SHOWING MUSCULAR RESPONSE TO VISUAL SENSATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE ILLUMINATION 


Fic. 13. 


In this address from time to time I have indicated that 
further research is called for upon a number of subjects, 
the list of subjects requiring investigation being a lengthy 
one. No industry, in these times of rapid development, 
can afford to neglect even long distance research, to say 
nothing of the need for persistent effort to solve rationally 
the problems which arise daily in the course of ordinary 
business activity. The Gas Industry has made great pro- 
gress during recent years, and I am confident that our 
leaders will more and more insist that rule of thumb 
methods shall continue to be superseded by practice based 
upon sound investigation. 

We, in common with other industries, are indebted to 
many workers not directly associated with industry, and 
the best thanks we can give to such is to ensure that sound 
pionéering work is applied in a manner which will make 
for the general well-being of all. 

I should like to acknowledge the help given to me by my 
colleagues during the preparation of this address. 


[The discussion on Mr. F. C. Smith’s Address will be published in a subsequent issue of the “ JOURNAL.” 


Notes on Plant and Processes 


New Semi-Direct Gas Lighting Bowls. 


As a reply to the cry that is so often heard to-day that 
lighting fittings manufactured in this country are inferior 
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to those 


Ltd., of 


Hailwood & Ackroyds 


recently designed a new 


produced by the foreiener 


Morley, 


Leeds, 


have 





* Hailware ”’ series of semi-direct gas lighting bowls. In 
view of the fact that the lighting season is now beginning, 
the accompanying photographs of two of this new series 
will be of added interest to our readers. Credit is due to 
the manufacturers for the production of this glasswear in 
face of the heavy dumping of cheap foreign articles made 
under conditions which would not be tolerated in this 
country. 


Eliminating Fire Risk. 


We recently had the epaevtanity of inspecting a new kind 
of flame trap which would seem to fulfil a useful purpose in 
certain circumstances in the Gas Industry. This trap, 
known as the *‘ Amal,”’ is comprised of a corrugated and 
flat ribbon of special non-corrosive metal wound together 
in the form of a flat spiral, thereby producing a series of 


short triangular tunnels of very small area. Where a 
flash-back might be anticipate -d, this flame trap can be 
interposed in the pipe line. We may mention that the 


principle of the trap has been approved by the Air Ministry, 
and that in the England to Australia Air Race the winning 
aeroplane and the other two ‘‘ Comets ”’ were equipped with 
these flame traps. The manufacturers are: Amal Limited, 
Holford Works, Perry Barr, Birmingham, 20. 
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“es The “ Silo-Matchless ” Gas Fire. 


Falk, Stadelmann & Co., Ltd., have recently published 
a leaflet dealing with their “ Silo-Matchless *” gas fire 
which they claim is an entirely new departure in gas fire 
design to harmonize with modern surrounds. The new 
block fuel gives an unbroken, even, glowing surface of heat 











By Appointment 
Ironfounders to H M. The King. 


Practical proof of the 
Merits of 


EVRRO 
GAS 


MANUFACTURES 








it . + . 
: is to be found in their 
y . . 
} | adoption in 
y over the whole of the fire opening. A novel feature is the 
y lighter built into the fire casing and operated by a simple M 
y turn of the a — ease, Lg yA — heating = HOUSING SCHE ES 
)- ciency of this model istinguis es it from all previous de- 
r signs. Made in three sizes, this fire with chromium-plated throughout the country. 
b fender can be = in 7 artistic finishes, oe 
d Art black, imperial blue, apple green, maroon, putty, anc ; ‘ ' 

brown. This model can also be supplied without iighter Write for Gas Heating Catalogue No. 6P. 
0 if so desired. 








i | C4RRON COMPANY 


F FOUNDED 175° 
Modern Central Heating and Hot Water is 





‘ 
Supply. 
The above is the title of the latest publication from No. 9, Works ? CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1—the Headquarters of the Lon- Showrooms: LONDON — 15. Upper, Thames Street, E,( 


cs. also z -IVERPOOL — GL: ) ~ 
don and Counties Coke Association. This is a well-produced also at LIVERPOOL. — GLASGOW ~ EDINBURGH — HRISTO! 


and attractively illustrated 24-page brochure intended to 
bring before architects, consulting engineers, property 
owners, heating engineers, and contractors the advantages 
of gas coke for central heating. 

At the outset, comparative figures give the costs of gas 
coke and other fuels on a basis of actual effective heat 
value for money. It may be noted that the cost of central 
heating by gas is not given, because the price of gas for 
this purpose varies in different areas, but it is admitted 
that, where conditions are favourable, central heating by 
gas is ideal. Sections thereafter particularize upon the 
advantages of gas coke over the various other fuels re- 
spectively, the high combustion efficiency of coke being 
emphasized. 

Interesting details and illustrations are given of the 
automatic gravity feed boiler, together with some figures 
indicating its efficiency in actual service and tests showing 
the comparative consumption of gas coke and coal. [n 
conclusion, particular stress is laid upon the necessity for 
choosing the correct grade of coke if satisfactory operation 
is to be obtained. 

This is altogether a striking publication, which should do 
much to forward the aims of the Association, whose Tech- 
nical Committee, with its wide expe rience of fuels and heat- 
ing, is freely placed at members’ disposal, and welcomes 
every opportunity of assisting on all matters relating to 
central heating and hot water supply. 











Poetic Push. 


‘he Blackburn Corporation Gas Department has been 3 . 
i 4 % No. 1145G.— GAS MANTEL REGISTER, 
moved by its fervour for coke sales to the following : heting 9 cadients, Gatihed Sao cant’ cad Mashed or 
painted one coat, also finished in metallic enamel, 
in imitation wood. Size 24'' wide x 41" high. 


Old King Coke is a cheerful bloke, 
Who gives a ferocious heat, 

He’s reliable, clean, and creates no smoke, 
And for price he’s hard to beat. 
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SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY 








“It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the more constant the specific gravity and the 
composition of the gas, the better will be the 
performance of well-designed appliances arranged 
to operate on the gas in question.” 


(Extract from ‘‘Gas Journal,’’ Oct. 24th, page 269 ) 
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Gas Markets and Manufactures 


Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The outstanding feature of last week’s Stock Exchange affairs 
was the continued heavy buying of gilt-edged stocks, and prices 
went to further record high levels. Apart from this and the 
large over-subscriptions to new issues, business elsewhere has 
heen somewhat limited during the past few weeks, thus giving 
an opportunity for a clear up after the previous speculative 
activity which was becoming dangerous. A new Account opens 
this week, and hopes are entertained for an all-round increase 
in business. 

The scramble for high-class investments has had a marked 
effect on the values of Gas stocks and shares, as is evidenced by 
the continual ‘aaa trend of prices week by week, and doubt 
less many investors are wondering how much longer this will 
last and when the breaking point will be reached. The present 
strength of gilt-edged stocks, which is reflected in the Gas mar 
ket, is due mainly to two factors: (1) The cheapness of money, 
and (2) the strength of British credit; and while these continue 
as they are to-day there appears little likelihood of any falling 
off in the values of such securities, except perhaps that which 
might be brought about by some political upheaval either at 
home or abroad. It has frequently been argued that on the 
resumption of good trade returns money would be diverted 
from the Funds into Industrials with a consequent weakening 
of the former. This undoubtedly was the case in the past, but 
throughout this year good industrial reports have been the rule 
rather than the exception and have given a fillip to the prices 
of industrial shares, yet at the same time high-class investment 
stocks have risen enormously, many reaching record high levels. 

It will be seen in the Stock and Share List that a number 
of issues improved again last week including Lea Bridge, to 
which attention was drawn in last week’s Report, with a gain 
of 26 points to 195, and Maidstone which rose 8 to 193. 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar Products. 


Lonpon, Nov. 5. 


There is but little change to report in the prices of tar pro- 
ducts. 

Pitch is somewhat easier at 52s. 6d. to 55s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote is firm at 4d. to 44d. 

Refined tar, 4d. to 44d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. 

Pure toluole, about 2s. 2d.; pure benzole, Is. 9d. to 1s. 10d ; 
95/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 7d.; and 90/160 pyridine, 


6s. 6d. to 7s.—all per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov, 5. 


gas-works products during the week 
— Gas-works tar, 21s. 6d. to 26s. 6d.; Pitch—East Coast, 
17s. éd. to 50s. f.o. b. West Coast -Mancheste r, Liverpool, Clyde, 
7s. 6d. to 50s.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 6d. to Is. 8d. 
Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 6}d. to 6jd. Solvent 
naphtha, naked, North, Is. 4d. to Is. 43d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 93d. to 103d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 33d, to 33d.; low gravity, 33d. to 33d.; Scotland, 34d. 
to 34d. Heavy oils in bulk, North, 33d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, 
60's, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. Naphthalene, £10 to £11. Salts, 55s. to 
75s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ”’ quality, 23d, to 3d. per 
minimum 40%, purely nominal; ‘‘ B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 


The average prices of 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, Nov. 3. 


Conditions remain quiet in this area and prices have, to some 
extent, been marked down during the week. 

C rude gas-works tar is 30s. to 32s. per ton ex works in bulk. 

Pitech.—Little or no interest is being taken and prices are 
nominal at 43s. to 44s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export, and 
0s. to 42s. 6d. per ton ex works in bulk for home trade. 

Refined tar is still quoted at 3d. to 34d. per gallon naked : 
makers’ works, although, naturally, throughput is small. 


Creosote oil is now gradually accumulating, and to-day’s 
prices are a litUle easier. B.E.S.A. Specification, 83d. to 4d. 
per gallon; low gravity, 4)d. to 44d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 
4d. to 4)d. per gallon; all f.o.r. in bulk. 

Cresylic acid is maintained at previous level. Pale, 97/99 
is Is. 8d. to Is. 4d. per gallon; dark, 97/99%, 1s. O4d. to 1s. 14d. 
per gallon; and pale, 99/100%, Is. 44d. to 1s. 54d. per gallon; ali 
ex works. 

Crude naphtha.—Available supplies still command 44d. to 5d. 
per gallon, according to quality. 

Solve “nt naphtha.—90/160 grade is 1s. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon, 
while 90/190 grade remains nominal at about 8d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—ts. 5d. per gallon (nominal). 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is now 6s. to 6s. 6d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade Gs. Gd. to 7s. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time : 


] s. d 
Crude benzole » « «+ © 9 to © g} per gallon at works 
Motor ,, is -« ££ we a “ * we 
90% m r«. «8 £4 «2 & & ee os - 
Pure oa <s » Sica ts @ + - 


Contracts Advertised To-Day. 

Artesian Well, &c. 

Blackpool Gas Department. [p. 450.] 
Clockwork Controllers, 

Carlisle Gas Department. [p. 448. ] 
(iasholder Repairs. 

Burton-upon-Trent Corporation. [p. 448.] 
Meters. 

Blackpool Gas Department. [p. 450.] 
Oxide of Iron, 

Stockport Gas Department. !p. 448.1 
Pipes and Specials. 

Barrow-in-Furness Gas and Water Department. [p. 448.] 

Ilkeston Gas Department. [p. 448.] 


Trade Notes. 


Commer Cars, Ltd., Luton. 


We have received from Messrs. Commer Cars, Ltd. -» & Copy 
of their folder dealing with the Commer — * Popular ” 
chassis. This chassis has already established a world-wide re- 
putation for dependability and running pe hol 


(ias Compressor Contracts. 


Messrs. George Waller & Son, Ltd., Phoenix Ironworks, 
Stroud, have received an order from the Manvers Main Colliery 
for three sets of vertical enclosed ‘‘ Duplex ’? gas compressors, 
each capable of dealing with about 5 million e¢ ft. of coke oven 

gas per day for delivering to the South Yorkshire Grid. The 

firm have supplied machines of this type to the Sheffield Coal 
Company, at Beighton, and the Wharncliffe Silkstone Collieries 
for the same purpose. They have also just completed two large 
sets of compressors for the Sheffield Gas Company, and are now 
building a Michell crankless compressor for the Granton Gas 
Works, Edinburgh. 


J. Browett-Lindley (1931), Ltd. 


Among recent orders J. Browett-Lindley (1931), Ltd., Letch- 
worth, Herts., have received a contract for the supply of an 
89-92 H.P. back- pressure steam engine by Le Grand Sutcliff & 
Gell, Ltd., for driving air compressors and pumping plant pn 
the Southall Gas- Works. Further recent contracts include an 
air compressor driven by a 200 H.P. induction motor, the capa 
city being 60,000 ¢.ft. free air per hour, compressed to 
80/100 lbs. per sq. in. for Glynns Lydenburg, Ltd., and two 
500 B.H.P. back-pressure steam engines to the order of Messrs. 
Agar Cross & Co., for the Forestal Land, Timber, and Railway 
Company’s works in the Argentine. 
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JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 


‘ile For every scheme of 


CONTINUOUS 
VERTICAL RETORTS 


wre gasworks modernization — 


BREEZE - BURNING 
PRODUCER EQUIPMENT 


, be it of the 8,000-million 


WASTE - HEAT 
RECOVERY PLANT 


: or the 10-million class or 
PITH AUTOMATIC. anywhere within this range 
FORCED LUBRICATION 

* . e 

cecilia —the technical and economic 


COAL AND COKE 
HANDLING PLANT 


‘ advantages of modern prog- 
ay * + e e e 
COKE GRADER ress in design, construction 
* 
ieee curves and methods of operation are 
* 
COAL BREAKERS available in the form of... . 


WAGON TIPPERS 
SKIP . HOISTS 
ETc 


WEST’S CARBONIZING & 
FUEL-HANDLING SYSTEMS 




















WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT CG @., LTD. 
MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 10 





Telephone: COLLYHURST, 2961. Telegrams; ‘‘STOKER MANCHESTER” 
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STOCK 


AND SHARE LIST. 


Official. Quotations on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges. 


Issue. 


2 


1,551,868 | 


874,000 


557,655 | 


178,480 
550,050 
439,160 
50,000 
262,025 
835,000 
357,900 
540,000 
195,500 
1,487,500 
120,420 
217,870 
828,790 


158,400 


“Quotations at :—a.— Bristol. 


quotation is per £1 of stock. g.—Paid £8, including 10s. on account of back dividends. 
free of income-tax. 


| 
(Share 
| 


“10 | 92 May '38 
10 


Stk. 


” 


lt et at pet 


When 


ex- 
Dividend. 


Sept. 10 
June 25 
Aug. 18 
Oct. 8 
Aug. 18 


June 11 


Aug. 13 


July 9 
June 11 


Sept. 24 
June 11 


June ll 


Nov. 6 
July 28 
July 23 
June 11 
July 23 
Sept. 24 


Sept. 24 
July 23 
June I1 
Aug. 18 


Aug. 13, 


Lt) 
June 25 
Aug- 13 
June 25 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
June 11 
Sept. 10 
Aug. 138 


Aug. 13 
Sept. 24 
Aung. 18 
Oct. 22 
July 23 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 13 
June Il 
July 16 
Aug. 27 
June 25 
May 28 


Oct 1 
Aug. 138 


June ll 


July 2 
Mav 28 
Aug. 13 
June ll 
May 7 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 13 
May 7 
June 11 
Aug. 18 


July 23 
Aug. 27 
July 9 
Aug. 13 
May 28 
Sep. 10 


Aug. 18 
Aug. 13 


June 25 


ee 
June 11 


Aug. 13 
June !1 


June 11 


Aug. 13 


Dividends. 


ev. Last 
Ht. Yr. Hf. Yr. 


\% p.a.% p.a. 
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7 
1/48 


— 
— 
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11°48) -/11°48 
1/8°80 | 1/3°80 
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4 8 
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i ie. 
6 | 5 
5 | 6 
mi ¥ 
4 4 
5 5 
6 | 6 
5 5 
17 tS 
f 58 
8 84 
4 4 
8 | 8 
5 6 
43 | 44 
Ss i § 
7k | 1/Tk 
6 6 
14 | 10 
| 8 8 
af af 
6 | 6 
6 5 
4 4 
10 - 
8 8 
+10) =| f10 
54 54 
5 5 
4 4 
+ 4 
6 15 
‘ 11/8 
+6 {3 
63 6 
4 4 
84 84 
5 6 
5 5 
vB 7h 
6 5 
+9 17 
- - 
- 7 
6 5 
5 6 
6 6 
4 4 
5 83 
14 13 
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b.—Liverpool. ¢.— Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. 


t For year. 





Transac- 
tions. 
Quota- Rise Lowest and 
NAME. tions. Pall Highest 
Nov. 2. rices 
on Week. During the 
} Week. 
penny & Dublin Ord. 135—145 ove 135—140 
4 p-c. De 90—100 vee, a 
_ [Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 168—178 +3 172 
|Bombay, Ltd. 18-12 ter a 31/- 
|Bournemouth sliding ‘scale’ 225—235 +25 
| Do. 7p.c. max:... | 168-173 |... mi “12 
| Do. 6 p.c. Pref....  145—150 | +3 
| Do. 8 p.c- Deb. ... r5— 90 = "302 
Do. . p.c- Deb. .... 105—110 | sia 
Do. 5 p.c: Deb. ... 125—130 | 
|Brighton, &c., 6 p.c. Con. 173 -178 
Do. 5 p.c. Con. . 158—163 | +3 
Do. 6 p.c. B. Pref. 142—147 
Bristol 5 p.c. max. . 119-1214 =" 
Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 108 —1064 1 
Do, 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. 103—1064 +1 
| Do. 5p.e. Deb. 123 —1254 ais , 
British Ord. ... 165—170 +3 164—1693 
| Do. Tp.c. Pref. ... 158 —163 4 oF 
Do. 5% p.c. Pref. ... 112-117 on 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 98—103 ssi 
| Do, 5p.c. Red. Deb. 107—11% a 
Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 115—120 seas 
\Cape Town, Ltd. 2—4 ae 
Do. yom Pref. 4-6 si 
Do p.c. Deb. 90-95 90 
Carait Con. Ord. . | 182—187 sie 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 107—112 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... . 118—1186 
Colombo, Ltd. Ord. 1fa—142 
Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ... 19/6 -21/6 
Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 19/6- 21/6 was 
Do. B p.c. Pref. | 24/6—26/6 a 
Commercial Ord. ‘ 120 —-195 120—124 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 83— 88 873 
| Do. 6 p.c. Deb. 122 —127 se - 
\Croydon sliding scale 162—167 +4 1684—165 
Do. max. div. ... 107—112 108—'10 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb.... 128—128 1273 
Derby Con. } 190 —195¢ a 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. * 100 — 105¢ 
East Hull Ord. 5 p.c. 108—112 
East Surrey Ord. 5 p.c. 137 —142 
| Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 120 —125 ‘a 
European, Ltd. 122—127 124—125 
Gas Light & Coke 4 p. ‘c. Ord. | 28/-—29/-7 28/3 - 28/74 
Do. 84 p.c. max. 88-91 90-914 
Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. 106—109 1074 - 1983 
Do. 8 p.c. Con. Deb. 88-91 gni— sg! 
| Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 116 —119 118—119 
| Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. 114—117 1143—1164 
Harrogate New Cons. .. | 197—182 pe’ 
Hongkong & China, Ltd. ... | 1#—18* on 
{Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. 2 187—142 oe ; 
Imperial Continental Cap, | 200 -210* —62 199 —209 
| Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 92—97 wee ss 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. 196—200 +26 
Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 1873 —12835 +13 
Do 5 p.c. Red. Pref. 105 —1106 
Do. 4p.c- Deb. 102-104b ose 
Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 188 -198 +8 
Do- 8 p.c. Deb. 75—80 
Malta & Mediterranean ... | 200-210 
|Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
54 p.c. Red Deb. ... 100 108 
\M. 8. Utility C.”’ Cons. ... | 111—116 
Do 4 p.c. Cons. Pref. 97— 102 
| Do. 4 p.c. Deb. | 100 -105 
| Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 122—127 
| Do 34 p.c. Rd. Re. Bas. 97—100 pie 
Montevideo, Ltd. . 60 -65 61 
Newcastle & Gateshead Con. | 25/6—26/6¢/ a 
Do. 4 p.c. Pref. | 108 —105d 
Do. 84 p.c. Deb. 924 —9344 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. °48 . 105—107d 
|Newport (Mon.) 5 p.c. max. 106—10&a 
North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. | 155—160 
Northampton 5 p.c. max. ... | 107—112 
Oriental, Ltd. | 170—176 
Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 p. c. | 178—188 
Portsm’th Con.S8tk. 4p.c.Std | 177—182 
Do. 5 p.c. max. . | 105—110 
Preston 5 p.c. Pref. ... | 101—106 “ 
Sheffield Cons. on | 140—142e +1 
Do. 4p.c- Deb. ... ... | 100—104¢ eee 
Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. . | 140—145 +8 
South African | 2—4 * 77/6 —80)- 
South East’nGasCn.Ld Ord.| 28/-—30/- . 29/6 —80/3 
Do. 4) pc. Red.Cum.Pref | 22/-—23/- v: 22/-—22/104 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. ... | 102—105 ‘ ee 
South Met. Ord. pee | 149—147 +1 148—146 
Do. 6 p-c. Irred. Pi. | 145—150 . oe 
Do. 4 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 104—107 “ai 
Do. 3 p.c. Deb eve | 87—90 g9—sgh 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 115—118 1173 
South Shields Con. .. | 169—1714@ pee 
South Suburban Ord. 5 p. c. 183—136 135—187 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. | 122—127 125—1263 
Do. 4 p.c. Pref. | 101—106 a 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb, | 123—128 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. | 162—107 
Southampt’n Ord. Sp. c. max.| 112—117 
Do. 4p.c. Deb,| 99-104 one 
Swansea 5% p.c. Red. Pref. | 112—117 +2 la 
Do. 64 p.c- Red. Deb. | 102—107 a a 
Tottenham and District Ord. | 155—160 159—160 
Do. 54 p.c. Pref. 180—135 133 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 118-123 re 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 100—105 
Uxbridge, &c., 5 p.c. 1638—1€8 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. eos | 194-199 pe 
Vandsworth Consolidated | 160—165 1638—165 
Do. 5p.c. Pref. .. | 194—129 1253—1263 
Do. 5 p.c- Deb. | 128—128 a 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... 4 104—107 
Winchester W.& G.5 p.c.Com 120—125 
e.—Sheffield. f.—The 


* Ex.div. ft Paid 











COMPANY NOTICES. 


THE ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that an 

ORDINARY GENERAL ME#£TING of 

his Company will be held at the Company's Office, 

Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C., 2, 

on Thursday, the 22nd day of November, 1934, at 
Twelve o'clock noon precisely : 

To receive the Directors’ Report and the 
Accounts of the Company for the Year 
ended the 30th June, 1934 ; 

To declare a Dividend ; 

And to elect Directors and Auditors in the 
place of those retiring. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED 
from the 5th to the 2and of November, both days 
inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 





S. RAINER, 
Secretary. 
Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, 
London, E.C. 2, 
Nov. I, 1934. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
AUTHORITATIVE TRAINING 
FOR 


GAS ENGINEERS 
HE T.1.G.B., the premier establish- 


ment for engineering training by corre- 
spondence, will train you until successful for: 


Certificates of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.LE.E., C. & G., B.Sc. (Eng.) Lond. 
Univ., etc. 


WRITE TO-DAY for FREE copy of ‘' The 
Engineer’s Guide to Success,’’ 156 pages, which 
contains the widest selection of engineering 
courses. in the world, mentioning branch, post 
or qualification that interests you. 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 148, TEMPLE BAR HOUSE, LONDON, 
E.C.4. (Founded 1917. 19,000 Successes.) 


THE INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


EXAMINATION, 1935. 
PPLICATION Forms (returnable 


zoth December, 1934) and Particulars of the 
Associate-Membership Examination for 1935, to- 
gether with the Memorandum on “‘ The Training of 
a Chemical Engineer,’’ may be obtained from 
the HON. REGISTRAR, INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, ABBEY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 
LoNpON, S.W.1 





CONSULT 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, LONDON Roap, LEICESTER.”* 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* BRIPURIMAT, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 59086. 


TUBES 


AND 


FITTINGS 


TO THE IG.E. SPECIFICATION 
MAKERS FOR 50 YEARS:— 


FOSTER BROTHERS LTD. 
WEDNESBURY 


LONDON: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2 
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A. &. M. IRON CASED DRY METERS 


Alder £. Mackay, Ltd., were the first manufacturers of Iron Cased 
Dry Meters and their original ‘* fiddle case"’ meter is still available in 
** Lights "’ and ** Standard”’ sizes. 


An entirely new type is now introd«ced in the *‘ Acme"’ High Capacity 
Iron Cased Meter. It is small in relation to its capacity, practically 
indestructible. can be repaired en! rely by unskilled labour avd will 
definite’y outlast its tinplate prototype under most severe conditions. 


The case is a unique casting, as will be seen from the illustration. It 


embodies in one piece the outer chambers, the diaphragm chambers 
with the division, the valve box, the passages and even the stuffin 


boxes, so that the risk of internal leakage is reduced to a minimum 


COMPLETE DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


LIMITED 








MAKE METERS OF METICULOUS MEASUREMENT. 





ALDER & MACKAY LTD.,EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRADFORD 




























“Empire,” “Emperor,” & “Rex” 
GAS WATER HEATERS 





are all close allies of 
Mir. THERM 


and help you to 
correct 
Tepid Taps and Cold 
Corners 





‘““REX"’ Gas-fired Boiler Plant for Central 
Heating, having an output of 2,000,000 
B.Th.U, hourly 











THOMAS POTTERTON (HEATING ENGINEERS) LTD. 


CAVENDISH WORKS, RAVENSWOOD ROAD, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W.12 





Telephone: Baiham 1244.5-6 








Telegrams: Potterton, Bal, London 
























